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NE OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
N UCH the most important event of the week in English 
A affairs has been the publication of the Geddes Report 
on national economy. We have dealt at length elsewhere with 
the duty of the public with regard to this Report. Here we 
want to anticipate and strongly deprecate in advance a type 
cf criticism which may be made against our leading article 
demanding the adoption of “the Report, the whole Report, 
and nothing but the Report.”” What we deem escential in the 
Xeport is the allocation to each Department of the sum of money 
which the nation can afford to spend. The essential point, 
that is tosay,is the ration. This should be insisted upon or weshall 
find that the proposed savings will gradually be whittled away by 
piecemeal criticiem and will vanish like the Cheshire cat. Nothing 
but the Bureaucratic Smile will remain. Within the borders 
of the ration allowed to each Department we would grant com- 
plete freedom for such distribution of expenditure as is thought 
best. We must now summarize the principal contents of this 
most important Report. 








WSs 


The first and second interim reports of the Committee on 
National Expenditure, of which Sir Eric Geddes is chairman, 
were published on Friday, February 10th. The Committee had 
been asked to secure a reduction of £100,000,000, apart from a 
reduction of £75,000,000 effected by the departments, in the 
ordinary Supply Services, which must not exceed £428,000,000 
hext year as compared with £603,000,000 in the current year. 
In its first two reports the Committee proposed a reduction of 
£75,061,875 on services estimated to cost £380,000,000; it 
has yet to deal with the remaining services, excluding Ireland, 
which would cost £139,000,000. 


The Committee dealt at great length and in much detail with 





instead of a battalion, as the fire-power of infantry was much 
increased by the use of machine-guns. The Guards might 
garrison Malta and Gibraltar. Twenty-eight battalions and 
twelve depots could be disbanded; the Committee took no 
account of the six Irish regiments, or twelve battalions, that are 
to disappear. The Committee proposed to cut down the staffs, 
to reduce if not to abolish the new scheme of Army education, 
to treble the fees at Sandhurst—thus reserving commissions for 
the sons of rich men—to cease recruiting for the Militia, and to 
halve the cost of the Territorial organization. The Army 
Estimates would thus be reduced from £75, 197,800 to £55,000,000. 
The Air Force should cost £10,000,000 instead of £15,000,000. 
Training and research must be greatly curtailed. 


The Committee emphasized the fact that Education, which 
cost £17,260,000 in the year before the War, was to cost the tax- 
payer £59,300,000 next year, and that the totai cost, in rates and 
taxes, would be £103,000,000. The percentage grant system 
deprived the local authorities of any incentive to practise thrift. 
Elementary education now cost £12 4s. 4d. per child in attendance, 
as compared with £4 16s. 6d. before the War. Children undersix 
should be excluded ; the average size of a class should be increased 
from thirty-two to fifty pupils. The teachers’ salaries—now 
two and a half times as large as in 1914—must be reduced, 
and teachers should contribute 5 per cent. of their salaries 
towards the superannuation fund. The cost of * special services,” 
including medical inspection and treatment, should be reduced 
by a fourth. The grants for secondary and technical education 
should be reduced by £3,500,000 to £6,050,000. The Univer- 
sities grant should be £1,200,000, or £300,000 less than for this 
year. For Great Britain the reduction in the State expenditure 
in education would-be £18,000,000. 


In dealing with the Ministry of Health, the Committee recog- 
nised Sir Alfred Mond’s efforts to curtail the lavish expenditure 
of his predeceseor, Dr. Addison, on housing schemes. The State 
was, however, committed to an annual charge of £10,000,000 
for sixty years; this could only be reduced by the speedy sale 
of the houses et half-price, thus saving £21 10s. a year on each 
house sold. The Health Insurance contributions should be 
slightly increased. The Ministry should reduce its estimates 
by £2,500,000 in all. The Committee could not propose a reduc- 
tion of the Ministry of Labour's estimates for £14,990,700. But it 
recommended that Unemployment Insurance should be sim- 
plified and, if possible, combined with Health Insurance. The 
so-called Employment Exchanges, now needed only for the 
payment of doles, might then be abolished, with the Ministry of 
Labour itself. The Committee did not suggest any modification 
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of the Old Age Pensions, which are to cost £22,304,000 next 
year, but it suggested that the Pensions Ministry, by reducing 
superfluous hospital accommodation and reviewing parents’ 
pensions, might save £3,300,000. 


The Committee in its second report recommended the closing 
of the Ministry of Transport, the Department of Overseas 
Trade and the Mines Department, whose duties should be per- 
formed once again by the Board of Trade and the Heme Office. 
The Petroleum Department should be discontinued. The Beard of 
Trade should postpone the Census of Production and make other 
economies, amounting in all to £538,000 a year, while export 
credits should be reduced by ££€0,000. On agriculture and 
forestry the Committee would save £855,000, by restricting 
land settlement and education, and by abandoning the State 
afforestation policy. The Committee would reduce the numbers 
of the police, and cut down their pay outside London, and, with 
certain economies in prisons, would thus save £1,595,000. On 
miscellaneous services the Committee would save £102,000. 


The Admiralty, a few hours after the publication of the 
Geddes Committee’s Report, issued a reply declaring that the 
Committee had misconceived the character and needs of the 
Navy and that its proposals would not effect a saving of more 
than £14,000,000, instead of £21,000,000. The Committee had 
greatly underestimated the number of officers and men required 
for the service of the Fleet, so that each man would have on an 
average to serve six years afloat for every ycar spent ashore 
where most of the technical training was given. ‘The surplus 
of regular officers was being reduced ; summarily to discharge 
thousands of them, as the Committee proposed, “‘ would be 
contrary to all ideas of justice.” The reduction by half of the 
Scientific Vote would end the research work begun when Sir 
Eric Geddes was First Lord, and gravely injure the signal and 
mining schools, The criticism of the dockyards was unfair. 
The Admiralty concluded by saying that it was prepared to 
make very large reductions ,in expenditure, almost equal to 
“the quite unsubstantial round figure” suggested by the 
Committee, without damaging the services which were essential 
to the Fleet. 


We have written fully elsewhere about the condition of Ireland, 
and we shall do little more now than briefly record the terrible 
results of the renewed outburst of murder and violence. When 
we go to Press on Thursday the casualties due to the shooting 
of the past few days have amounted to 35 persons killed and 
70 wounded. Never has life been so insecure in Belfast. On 
Wednesday the fighting in Belfast spread from the usual quarters 
to many parts of the city. The troops were called out and 
bayonet charges were necessary to clear the <treets. A typical 
assassination was that of Mr. Duffin, who was shot in his office 
in Belfast on Wednesday. The Sinn Fein gunmen who com- 
mitted the murder escaped. 








Perhaps the most carefully planned of the recent series of 
murders was the afiair at Clones, in Monaghan, where four 
Ulster special constables were shot in the train before they 
had time to protect themselves. As a Sinn Fein leader was 
killed in the fighting that followed a Sinn Fein jury who 
inquired into his death have recorded a verdict, as might have 
been expected, that his death was due to an unprovoked attack 
by Ulstermen. Nearly all the evidence of men, women and 
children who were in the train and who were exposed to the 
Sinn Fein fire tells quite a-dificrent story. And why was there 
a machine-gun posted on a bridge so that it could fire on the 
train? Was it there by aceident ? Those who believe that it 
was are, of course, capable of believing anything. 


Under these most trying and bloody conditions such as might 
turn the head of the most experienced rulers and excuse violent 
measures even on the part of men with a reputation for sclf- 
restraint, the Ulster loyalists have behaved with singular 
patience. Although the British public has been much misled about 
the character of the Northern demands, we are glad to be able 
to feel that at last the truth is prevailing, and that it is admitted 
more widely than ever before that the last word in iniquity would 
be to cut down the Northern Parliamentary area—the only 
area in Ireland where innocent victims can feel tolerably sure of 
receiving the awards of justice. 





The latest proof of Sir James Craig's unceasing endeavour 
to obtain peace, if peace still be possible, was given by the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords on Wednesday. The 








Lord Chancellor said that there had been considerable discussion 
with Mr. Collins in London that day, and that Mr. Collins was 
hopeful that all the persons who had been kidnapped last week 
from the Northern area would be immediately released. As 
regards the Clones incident Mr. Collins desired “an impartial 
and judicial inquiry.” Then turning to the boundary disputes 
Lord Birkenhead said that Mr. Collins was strongly in favour 
of the appointment of British liaison officers on each side of 
the most disturbed district of the boundary line. The views of 
Mr. Collins on these and other matters had been conveyed to 
Sir James Craig, and Sir James Craig, “with that reascnable- 
ness which had characterized his actions,” had assented. 


The Secretary for War announced last week that six of the 
eight regular Irish regiments would be disbanded. Their 
territorial names may seem to justify the decision, but their 
long and distinguished history shows that they have nothing to 
do with the Union. The Royal Irish Regiment was transferred 
from the Irish to the English establishment in 1689 and fought 
at the Boyne. The Royal Irish Fusiliers and the Connaught 
Rangers were raised in 1793 and served in the Peninsula. Tho 
other three regiments were raised in India or for service there. 
The Royal Munster Fusiliers, dating from 1756, were the Bengal 
Fusiliers whom Clive led; the Royal Dublin Fusiliers represent 
the Madras and the Bombay Fusiliers of the same period. 
The Leinster Regiment was originally embodied in Canada for 
service in repressing the Indian Mutiny. It is a pity that these 
fine old regiments should be broken up because of their 
territorial designations. In the future, perhaps, when Southern 
Treland is again enjoying peace and order, it may be possible to 
revive the regiments in which many loyal Irishmen have served. 

In the debate on the Address in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Hayday for the Labour Party, on Thursday, February 9th, 
moved an amendment regretting that the Government had not 
provided work for the unemployed. Instead of spending 
£100,000,000 in doles the Labour Party would have spent the 
money in starting reproductive works. Dr. Macnamara, the 
Minister of Labour, in reply, pointed out that America and 
industrial countries in Western Europe were suffering as mucli 
as we were from slackness of trade. Here the State and the 
local bodies had found £40,000,000 for useful work, such as road- 
making, on which 126,000 men were engaged. The State, by its 
export credits and loans, had found employment for many skilled 
workmen. To set up State factories would be worse than foolish, 
when the ordinary factories lacked orders. Mr. Clynes com- 
plained that the Prime Minister had not honoured his pledge that 
no man who wanted work and could not find it should be allowed 
to starve. ‘Has anybody starved ?” asked Sir Alfred Mond. 
Mr. Clynes affirmed that men were starving in the East End 
because the dole of fifteen shillings was insufficient, though it is, 
of course, supplemented by the Poor Law authorities. 


The Prime Minister intervened in the debate to repudiate Sir 
G. Collins’s contention that we had much unemployment here 
because we were exacting reparation from Germany. Were the 
Independent Liberals prepared to renounce the indemnity ? 
If so, they must disavow Lord Grey, who complained that we 
were pressing France too hard—that is, by asking her not to 
exact the last farthing from Germany. It was not true that 
Germany had cut us out of the neutral markets. Her trade 
was still only a fourth of what it had been before the War, 
while ours was more than half as large as in normal times. Our 
customers were too poor to buy from us. The Labour amend- 
ment was rejected by 270 votes to 78. 





Mr. Murrough Wilson, on Friday, February 10th, drew 
attention to the desperate position of the agricultural com- 
munity. Mr. Acland said that if the labourers’ wages were 
still further reduced, the young men would drift into the towns. 
He opposed the Geddes Committee’s proposal to cut down the 
vote for agricultural education. Mr. Royce, for the Labour 
Party, said that he would discourage emigration and would 
convert more of the grassland into arable. He regretted the 
Wages Boards but admitted that the farmer who was losing 
money could not pay high wages. Captain Pretyman explained 
the proposals of the Land Union, which were the minimum of 
relief necessary to save the industry from ruin. Sir A. Griffith 
Boscawen, the Minister for Agriculture, was conciliatory and 
cautious in his reply. He said that forty-four out of fifty-eight 


Conciliation Committees had made agreements between farmers 
and labourers. He ridiculed the Labour Party’s proposal to 
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abolish the landlord, agriculture’s best friend. His department 
would be a very bad landlord. 
When the debate was resumed on Monday, Mr. Asquith 
moved an amendment regretting that the extravagance of the 
Government had imposed on the country a crushing burden 
of taxation. The Geddes Committee Report showed that when 
the Committee was set up the Government thought it possible 
to reduce expenditure by £175,000,000, the equivalent of a 
3s. 4d. Income Tax. The Treasury ought to have done what 
the Committee had been doing. The Admiralty’s counterblast 
to the Report offered a grotesque spectacle. The main savings 
proposed were on Defence and Education. Defence, Mr. 
Asquith contended, ought not now to cost £170,000,000, as 
compared with £80,000,000 before the War. There was room 
for economy in our educational service, but the Committee’s 
suggestions were most unwise—notably the proposal to raise 
the age of entrance into the schools to six years and the pro- 
posal to increase the average size of classes. As chairman 
of the Universities Commission, he declared that Oxford and 
Cambridge must receive more State aid, Ill-judged parsimony 
in education was not economy but waste. Mr. W. Graham, 
for the Labour Party, strongly supported Mr. Asquith’s plea. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out that the increase 
in our expenditure was not so great as the increase in other 
countries. The service of the Debt and the war pensions cost 
in all £500,000,000, and this sum could not be reduced. In 
asking for a reduction of £175,000,000, he had foreseen the 
decline in revenue following a year of bad trade; he did not 
think that the present expenditure was wasteful. He defended 
the appointment of the Geddes Committee, to advise the 
Treasury ; he himself would not have had the time to undertake 
such an elaborate inquiry. The Cabinct had not come to a 
decision about the reductions in the Education and the Navy 
Estimates. The War Office was reducing its expenditure ; 
the Pensions Ministry had effected larger savings than were 
asked for. On the estimated expenditure for 1921-22, Sir 
Robert Horne said, he would save £40,000,000. How the 
reyenue would compare with the estimate, no one could tell. 
The amendment was rejected by 241 votes to 92. 

The situation in India is very serious. Mr. Montagu, after 
a too prolonged silence, has made two speeches on the subject. 
He spoke with a bold face and used words of some confidence, 
but it is impossible not to say that he was none the less making 
a confession of failure. The T'imes, we notice, is no longer 
able to support him. Speaking to the 1920 Club, on Thursday, 
February 9th, he said in a curious phrase that India was “ giving 
cause for grave but confident anxiety.” He thought that one 
of the principal causes of unrest was the continuance of war 
between Turkey and Greece, and the indignant belief in India 
that Turkey was being persecuted because she was a Moham- 
medan country. It was remarkable that so many riots in 
India had been Mohammedan riots. However, all that was 


necessary for success in India was “ patience and sincerity.” 





Perhaps the most interesting point in the speech was Mr. 
Montagu’s disavowal of Mr. Churchill’s declaration about the 
Tudians in Kenya. It will be remembered that Mr. Churchill 
had assured the Europeans that the highlands of Kenya should 
be reserved to Europeans. Mr. Montagu said that the opinion 
of the Colonial Office had not been adopted by the Government, 
and he regretted that Mr. Churchill had made a statement 
which was “ wholly inconsistent” with the principle honoured 
by the Government, that fitness must be the sole test whether 
for an Englishman or an Indian. No part of the Empire should 
be denied to an Indian ‘‘ merely because he was an Indian.” 


Mr. Montagu’s more important speech was made in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, when he gave a number of reasons 
for the widespread violence and unrest in India. He repeated 
that the failure to settle the Turkish question was a prime 
factor. He also mentioned the economic condition of the 
world, the high taxation and the high prices, all of which affected 
Indians particularly owing to their poverty. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Montagu omitted to mention the real underlying causes 
of unrest which are his own wilful disturbance of “ pathetic 
contentment ” and his unwillingness to support the responsible 
Englishmen on the spot. The fact that Mr. Montagu recog- 
nised that India could not be governed from London does not 
dispose of the fact that for some time past no responsible admin- 
istrator in India has felt sure that he would be backed up if 








he really carried out his duty—whic’ is fully to act upon his 
responsibility. As for the Indian Civil Service its heart has 
been broken and the best types of Englishmen no longer want 
to enter it. 


Mr. Montagu said that the Government of India had been 
perfectly free to arrest Mr. Gandhi if it had wanted to do so. 
A few days ago he had heard from India that the Government 
had actually issued orders for the arrest. Then came a dramatic 
change in the situation. “I gather that Mr. Gandhi and his 
colleagues have decided not to pursue civil disobedience.” The 
difficulty with Mr. Gandhi, we must remark here, is that be 
continually suspends his orders about civil disobedience but 
invariably reissues them. It seems to us a tragic farce that 
when Mr. Gandhi laments some fresh riots or some new massacre 
or series of murders and declares that he is doing penance by 
fasting the Government should take him seriously time after 
time and leave him free to repeat the old process. He may 
grieve at crime but he none the less instigates it. 

We can quite believe that in Mr. Gandhi's fanatical brain 
there is a distinction between what he intends and what he 
accomplishes, but it is the duty of a government to judge by 
results. The ignorant mass of Indians cannot discriminate 
between the refinements of a mystic. They understand that 
Mr. Gandhi wants rebellion, and they pursue it in their own way. 
Thousands of Mr. Gandhi’s deluded followers have been arrested 
while their leader is allowed to go free. The best thing that 
could happen now would be that Mr. Montagu should resign 
and that the Viceroy should be encouraged by a new Secretary 
for India to put an end to Mr, Gandhi’s activities. We are 
glad to see that in the debate of Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George 
declared that in no circumstances did we propose to withdraw 
from India or to impair the full sovereignty of the King- 
Emperor, and that there would be no further extension of the 
legislative reforms in India until the Indians had showed their 
capacity for working the institutions which they already have. 


We publish elsewhere an article communicated to the 
Spectator by Mr. Harold Cox, in which he advocates the 
sterilization by means of a slight surgical operation of mentally 
deficient persons of both sexes. The arguments against allowing 
the mentally deficient to perpetuate themselves and their 
defects in succeeding generations are as poignant es they are 
obvious. Humanity compels us to keep the mentally deficient 
alive, but it does not compel us to allow their multiplication. 
If we are to prevent multiplication, sterilization may prove 
the kindest way. At the same time we admit that there are 
grave risks in any form of compulsory surgery. Diagnosis is 
a very imperfect thing, and many a man has been declared 
mad who was perfectly sane. Therefore we must not be held 
to adopt Mr. Cox’s demand offhand. We feel that further 
investigation is needed. In any case, a compulsory operation 
should be allowed only after inquiry by an impartial authority. 
It must not be left to the decision of the head of an asylum, 
however competent and well-intentioned he may be. 





We much regret to read the announcement that Mr. J. A. 
Spender has ceased to be the Political Editor of the Westminster 
Gazette. He was for nearly 26 years Editor of the Westminster 
Gazette when it was an evening newspaper, and for the past 
few months he has been Political Editor of the Westminster 
Gazelte in its new form. We frequently had occasion to differ 
from Mr. Spender’s political views, but what we never failed 
to recognise in the Westminster Gazette, as it was conducted by 
him, was its real distinction. Mr. Spender was distinguished 
in his ways of thought and distinguished in his manner of 
writing. As a controversialist he was fair and urbane. It 
was always a pleasure to read the familiar green sheets of the 
Westminster Gazette. Nobody could afford to ignore it. It 
was an admirable illustration of the truth that a newspaper 
is not, or ought not to be, a machine, but that it succeeds in 
the best sense of the word only when there is personality and 
sincerity behind it. We cannot honestly say that the Inde- 
pendent Liberals have been much helped by the change of the 
Westminster Gazette from an evening to a morning newspaper. 
In its new form it seems to have more “machinery” and less 


personality. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Feb. 16, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 94 ii ; 
Thursday week, 933; a year ago, £5. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_ 


THE REPORT, THE WHOLE REPORT, AND 
NOTHING BUT THE REPORT. 


TY\HE Spectator, soon after its re-founding in 1828, 

secured the attention of the country by the phrase 
it used in the great Reform Bill controversy—“ the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” We say of the 
Geddes Report with equal conviction—the Report, the 
whole Report, and nothing but the Report. If the country 
wants to be freed from bankruptcy and a financial system 
more deadly and more cruel than the worst form of war, 
it has only got one course open to it. It must adopt the 
drastic measures recommended in the Geddes Report and 
adopt them as a whole. 

That the Geddes Report is perfect in every line or word 
we have not the slightest desire to suggest. It is, of course, 
fallible like every other human document ; but it is cer- 
tainly not half so fallible as the criticisms that have been 
directed to it. At any rate, it is a coherent picce of 
work constructed by able and far-seeing men and with a 
definite and perfectly reasonable and practical object 
which they have kept steadily before them. They knew 
what they wanted, what we all want, and what we must 
have to be saved, and they have shown us how we can 
get it, and shown this not vaguely or generally, 
but by clear, specific, detailed suggestions. We can, 
if we adopt the Report as a whole, at once reduce our 
expenditure, and so our taxation, by £75,000,000—a 
sum, remember, not including but in addition to a sum of 
about the same amount already proposed to be cut off 
by the Government. This means, then, a total reduction 
of over one hundred and fifty millions. Later the Report 
assures us that we can and ought to reduce it by another 
Jarge amount. 

That we must somehow or other get at least £150,000,000 
off our taxes is admitted by every sane man. Opinions 
may differ as to the way in which this reduction is to be 
obtained, and we are perfectly prepared to admit that in 
this or that particular the Report may make faulty recom- 
mendations, or that even when the recommendations 
are not bad per se wiser ones might have been made. 
We say deliberately, however, that such an admission 
does not for a moment invalidate our view that the country 
ought to insist upon having the Report, the whole Report, 
and nothing but the Report. It will be a far safer and 
therefore a much more practical plan to stick to the Geddes 

Report root and branch than to seck for perfection. When 

in danger the wise man takes the road that leads to safety, 
however rough, and does not postpone his escape till 
the time when a better road has been constructed. That 
time may never come. 

Our need of escape is overwhelming. Every day which 
we consume in doing nothing and in merely talking about 
what we might do, or could do, or ought to do, the 
haemorrhage grows worse and the national strength weaker. 
We have got to act at once. Now, here is a working scheme 
drawn up by capable men which enables us to act, which is 
coherent and properly thought out. Therefore, we should 
adopt it and not refine upon it. The difficulty is to know 
exactly in what way the people of this country are to 
insist upon being, as they desire, saved from bankruptcy. 
They know instinctively that the talk about the dangers they 
will run by cutting down expenditure is unreal. They 
know that it is possible to give apparently sound reasons 
for not allowing this or that item of expenditure on defence 
to be curtailed. 

But they realize that this is not the whole of 
the problem. That problem involves a comparison 
of dangers. We cannot make our security complete. 
We have got to run some risks. But the risk of 
being destroyed by bankruptcy, of being taxed to our utter 
destruction, is really greater than, though not so visible as, 
the risk of not spending enough on our Army and our Navy 
to give us security against cvery imaginable danger. 
Indeed, the danger of being invaded or conquered is at 
worst a risk, whereas destruction by bleeding to death 
through over-taxation is a certainty. 

But, though we are sure that the country feels all this, 








it will very likely see its will over-ridden by the very 
able and very strong-willed people who are determined to 
cut the heart out of the Geddes Report. How, then 
are we to get the Report, the whole Report, and nothine 
but the Report ? 4 

To begin with, the constituents must put pressure, and 
put it at once, upon their Members to adopt the Report. 
And while they put that pressure, they must refuse te 
argue on the merits of this or that item, or to answer such 
insidious questions as “‘ Do you really mean that we should 
go without this absolutely necessary guarantee of national 
security ?”’ The answer must be, “ We must have the 
Report as a whole, and not merely selections from it.” 
The danger in this respect is that those Ministers who want 
to defeat the Report, and they are very powerful, will 
try to get a General Election before the Report can be 
adopted. They will not make the Report as a whole the 
issue at the Election, but in each constituency the case 
appropriate to the locality will be dwelt upon. The 
voters will, in fact, be asked, “ Do you wish to throw 
all these poor men out of work?” and so forth. It 
is hoped that by these means the stroke of the Geddes Axe 
will be avoided, and that the new Parliament will contain 
enough Members hostile to the Report to keep wp the 
system which now gives us a vast Practorian guard of 
State employees. These men are living on the mad 
extravagances of our present fiscal anarchy and will not 
allow us to go back to our pre-war scheme of adminis- 
tration and expenditure without a bitter struggle. 

What the House of Commons should do in the interests 
of the nation, and what individual Members, if they are 
wise, will do in their own interests, is to determine that 
no dissolution shall take place till the Geddes Report has 
been accepted and put into operation, and once more 
the Report, the whole Report, and nothing but the Report. 
If this is done, if the Budget for 1922 is based upon the 
teport, and the intolerable burden of taxation which is 
now destroying industry is removed, the Election, when 
it does take place next year or in the autumn, will reveal 
2 real sense of gratitude among the electors to the men 
who have saved us even at the very edge of the precipice. 
There is another reason why we must have the Election 
after and not before the adoption of the Report. Te 
postpone adoption for another year will, remember, cost 
us at least a hundred millions that might be saved. 

In a sense, the whole problem turns upon the question 
of unemployment. We cannot without ruin continue to 
support the vast army of unemployed now in existence. 
But there is only one way, as other States in other periods 
of history found, in which the spectre of unemployment 
can be laid. That is by a revival of trade. But trade can 
never be revived as long as it lies prostrate and shattered 
under the deadly blows of the tax-collector. If, however, 
we can free trade from its oppressor, and, even though 
we are still heavily taxed, we are not uiterly crushed, 
industry will revive, and with it, of course, employment. 
We shall break the vicious circle and begin a progressive 
system of improvement. When there is more employment 
the taxes will yield more, and as they yield more, tlie rate 
of taxation may be reduced. Then trade will revive still 
more rapidly and enjoy a still greater stability. 

In these considerations is to be found the true answer 
to the people who say that a too rapid cutting down of 
Government work will only increase unemployment. This 
argument is one of the most dangerous that could possibly 
be used. It is the argument of the man who swallows a 
deadly poison in the belief that it is a healing medicine. 
France for some time during the Revolution of 1818 
hesitated to alter her mad policy of Public Works for fear 
that unemployment would grow worse. When, however, 
she refused any longer to yield homage to the policy 
involved in the so-called “ droit de travail,” the right te 
jive working or to die fighting, the reaction was immediate. 
In spite of the fact that there was so much that was wasteful 
and bad in the despotism of Napoleon III., the adoption 
of a sound economic policy in regard to unemployment 
caused an almost instant boom in trade. One would have 
thought that it would have taken years to get over the 
horror of “48 and the civil war in which some twelve 
thousand men were shot down in the streets of Paris during 
the industrial anarchy caused by the system of Public 
Works, National Workshops, and the other economic 
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follies of the Provisional Government. Yet the trade 
revival was a matter of months rather than of years. 

We must shut our ears determinedly to all talk of 
making things worse by a policy of national thrift. Useless 
and unnecessary Government expenditure is the worst 
type of economic waste. The public is, 
we hope, realizing that the Geddes Report is due 
to the application of certain sound principles that 
have been advocated by the best business men in the 
country for the last two years. The Government, to their 
credit, asked the Geddes Committee to advise them how 
to get a hundred millions off the Kstimates in addition to 
the Government's own departmental plans for reducing 
expenditure by seventy-five millions. Though it is 
turned round and the wrong way up, this comes 
very near to the rationing system. We _ would 
rather have had the Government say, “‘ The country cannot 
bear at the very most more than nine hundred millions 
of taxation a year. Suggest to us the best method of 
allotting these nine hundred millions.” But in effect, 
if not in principle, this is what the Geddes Report really 
It has actually reallotted the national spending 
income—7.e., a sum which can be taken out of the People’s 
pockets without ruin. In other words, it declares how 
mach each Department can have to spend. 

The members of the Geddes Committee would no doubt 
have preferred to say to each Department, “ This is all 
you can have. You must think out the best way in which 
you can make use of it.” We may feel sure, however, 
that in that case the unwilling Departments would 
have at once retorted to this proposal, “ The thing 
is impossible. We cannot do it. You have ignored 
our chief needs and the dearest interests of the 
nation.” Therefore, in order to be effective, the 
Geddes Committee had to show that they had gone 
over the expenditure of each Department and fully con- 
sidered the case against cutting down. By doing this they 
placed themselves in a position to show the country that 
it must not be imposed upon by talk about impossibility. 
In other words, one must read into the Report in regard 
to each Department: ‘* Here is a plan which shows you 
how you can cut your coat according to the cloth we 
give you. If, however, you can find a better way for 
using the piece of cloth—which, remember, is the very 
most you can have—then by all means cut it in your 
way.” 

For example, we hold very strongly that though in 
the Education vote a great reduction must be made, such 
reduction should not take place in the teachers’ salaries. 
In that case the Department should be given as a block 
grant the sum which the Committee regard as all that 
we can afford to spend on Education. The Department 
should then reallot it so as to avoid the reduction 
of salaries. That may be difficult, but it is not impossible. 
In other words, rationing is not incompatible with the 
carrying out of the Report. It is only when a Department 
turns sulky that we need fall back on the detailed sug- 
gestions of the Report. The essential thing is to limit 
each Department to the sum and no more allotted by the 
Committee. 

In saying that the adoption of the Report is the road to 
our economic salvation, we are not thinking of the indi- 
vidual taxpayer. We are thinking of the safety and 
welfare of the nation as a whole. Who is there who longs 
to see a better world for the workers, one in which they 
will get a greater share of the world’s goods, one from which 
the horror of unemployment will be banished, one in 
which wages will not be a matter of phantom figures but 
will give the workers in goods and not in make-believe the 
remuneration which they desire and deserve? All such 
persons must learn that to obtain this happy result a 
reduction of taxation is vital. Let no one suppose 
that we can have social reform and high taxation joined in a 
harmonious union. If you think that you can place the 
burden of taxation upon the rich and not upon the poor you 
will soon discover your mistake. Taxation, like disease, 
always finds out the weakest point and fastens thereon— 
that is upon the poor man. It is the man with no one below 
him in the economic or social scale who bears the ultimate 
burden. The man who suffers is the man in the last row. 
When a row of half a dozen billiard balls is hit, it is the last 
ball in the line which runs back and not the first five. 


possible 


comes to. 





We cannot end this article without expressing the very 
great debt of gratitude which we feel, and which we are 
quite sure the nation feels also, to the able and patriotic 
men who undertook the tremendous work of producing 
this Report and who did it with such conspicuous good 
sense and practical ability. They are Sir Eric Geddes 
(the Chairman), Lord Inchcape, Lord Faringdon, Sir 
Joseph Maclay, and Sir Guy Granet, and with them Mr. 
Gerald Steel, the Secretary. 





THE SENSE OF FUN IN MORTAL THINGS. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 
NHERE is much that moves the sense of tears in the 
subject of finance, and therefore in the Geddes 
Report. Happily, however, there is also in the Report, as 
in so many other serious things, the sense of laughter, 
though we admit it seems unlikely. The way in which the 
Report went first to the Cabinet, and was there very nearly 
suppressed by its enemies, the way in which it came out, 
the angry retort of the Admiralty, the general confidence 
which seems now to be felt by the bureaucrats (without 
warrant, we are sure) that they will be able to defeat 
this horrid innovation and their consequent air of super- 
cilious contempt for the men who get angry about high 
taxation, is all described with an uncanny air of prophecy 
in that admirable poem, “ The Message to the Fish,’ 
in Alice in Wonderland. One can hear the Ministeria! 
voice in the following couplets—the fishes are, of course, 
the bureauerats : 
“TI sont a mossage to the fish : 
I told them ‘ This is what I wish.’ 
The little fishes of the sea, 
They sent an answer back to me. 
The little fishes’ answer was, 
‘We cannot do it, sir, because —-—’* 


I sent to them again to say, 
‘It will be better to obey.’ 
The fishes answered, with a grin, 

‘Why, what a temper you are in!’” 


It will be remembered that the next step in resistance was 
that the little fishes like true officials tried to avoid the 
issue by seeking cover. They went to bed :— 
“Then someone came to me and said, 

‘The little fishes are in bed.’ 

I said to him, I said it plain, 

‘Then you must wake them up again,’ 

I said it very loud and clear ; 

I went and shouted in his ear. 

But he was very stiff and prow; 

He said, ‘ You needn’t shout so loud!’ ” 


But, alas! the poem scem; to leave the issue doubtful :— 


‘fT took a corkscrew from the shelf; 

I went to wake them up myself. 

And when I found the door was locked, 

I pulled and pushed, and kicked and knocked. 
And when I found the door was shut, 

1 tried to turn the handle, but——” 


The people of England must determine that they will not 
allow the door to remain locked, and that here the * but ” 
means, not defeat, but victory. 

Curiously enough, the great elegy on “ Who Stole the 
Tarts ? ” also has in it the spirit in which the Departments 
are evidently going to resist the process of cutting down. 
This sounds uncommonly like the interchange of Memoranda 
and Protests which is going on at the present moment :— 


*T gave him one, they gave him two, 

You gave us three or more; 

They all returned from him to you, 
Though they were mine before. 

If I or he should chance to be 
Involved in this affair, 

He trusts to you to set them free, 
Exactly as we were. 

My notion was that you had been 
(Before he had this fit) 

An obstacle that came between 
Him, and ourselves, and it. 

Don't let him know he liked them best, 
For this must ever be 

A secret, kept from all the rest, 
Between yourself and me.” 
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That great poem, it is to be remembered, is based upon 
the principle— 

“Tf he should push the matter on, 

What would become of you?” 

It looks, indeed, as if the Departments, aided by a section 
of the Government, were preparing for a sort of “ Hunt 
the Slipper” game such as is represented in the poem. 
If not, why did they make the Terms of Reference read 
so curiously ? Here is the full text :— 

* To make recommendations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

for effecting forthwith all possible reductions in the National 
Expenditure on Supply Services, having regard especially to the 
present and prospective position of the Revenue. In so far as 
questions of policy are involved in the expenditure under dis- 
cussion, these will remain for the exclusive consideration of the 
Cabinet ; but it will be open to the Committe to review the 
expenditure and to indicate the economies which might be 
effected if particular policies were either adopted, abandoned 
or modified.” 
Happily the Committee did not take a pedantic view of their 
duties, but have told the Government and the nation in 
plain terms what they must do and must refrain from 
doing to find economic salvation. IGNotUvs. 





THE IRISH CHAOS. 


'T is impossible to describe accurately the state of affairs 
in Ireland, as nobody can describe* chaos, The 
nearest thing to a faithful account of what is happening 
is to be found day by day in the Morning Post. All people, 
whatever their views may be about Ireland, ought to be 
grateful to the Morning Post for the care with which it 
collects the mews about Ireland. It is a strange experi- 
ence, like nothing that we can remember, to feel that for 
detailed narratives of what is happening in a part of the 
world where the future is being shaped at tremendous 
speed, one must depend in many matters upon a single 
newspaper. 

We have before us in Ireland the spectacle of a Pro- 
visional Government trying to govern, although it has no 
exact legal authority—it looks to a Bill of Indemnity to 
give it retrospective sanction and legality—and no ade- 
quate physical power to assert its will. The last thing 
we want to do is to contribute to making the position of 
the Provisional Government, of which Mr. Michael Collins 
is the Chairman, more difficult than it is ; for we still hope 
that the Treaty may produce peace in Ireland in spite of 
the alarmingly unfavourable symptoms of the past three 
weeks. We are, however, only taking the main facts as 
they are, and it is necessary to recognize the gravity of 
these in order even to begin to think about a solution. 
If Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins could depend upon the so- 
called Irish Republican Army they might be able to 
establish themselves before long, but the fundamental 
fact of the situation is that the Sinn Fein troops are them- 
selves divided. Nobody knows how many of them are 
loyal to the Provisional Government and how many are 
followers of Mr. De Valera and his horde of wild, dis- 
affected men. Even Mr. Collins himself does not know. 
We hope that the Lord Chancellor was right when he said 
that a large majority are loyal to Mr. Collins. Mr. Collins 
has admitted, however, that in the border county of 
Monaghan the men of the I.R.A. are beyond his control. 
He may be able to do something by means of persuasion 
and by working upon the desire which he believes to be 
very widespread for the acceptance of the Treaty. But 
even this is very far from certain. His despondency is 
only too vividly suggested by his words when the raids 
into Ulster occurred last week: “ What else could any 
sane man have expected?” That is to say, he is himself 
not much more than a spectator, though he hopes for the 
best. We imagine that just now almost any crime could 
be committed in Southern Ireland without fear of punish- 
ment. Life and property were never more unsafe ; private 
houses and shops are being looted; stealing goes on 
unchecked ; and the antagonism between the two sections 
of the I.R.A. is diversified by Communistic operations, as 
in the case of the flour mills near Mallow where a local 
Soviet has been set up. 

Through all this darkness and violence the self-restraint 
and patient firmness of Sir James Craig shines like a light. 
How he has managed to hold in leash the fury of those 
Orangemen whose blood must have boiled when they saw 








their Parliamentary area invaded and many of their friends 
carried off into captivity we cannot imagine. At all 
events, the Empire owes a debt of gratitude to the brain 
and hand which have directed the policy of Ulster in these 
terrible times. While Southern Irishmen seem more and 
more to be casting off restraint, Ulstermen seem more 
and more to have cultivated it. It is impossible to conceive 
a more provocative situation than what occurred at Clones 
in Monaghan, close to the Northern frontier. The railway 
train in which were several Ulster Special Constables 
was raided by the I.R.A. men, who shot down their victirs 
before they had time to retaliate, and opened fire on the 
train with a machine-gun. Where did the murderers 
get the machine-gun ? Was it handed over to the soldiers 
of the Provisional Government when it was the fashion 
of the moment to see everything in rosy colours and to 
argue that a machine-gun could not be in better hands 
than those of the new custodians of the peace? It is 
impossible, again, to conceive a more provocative situation 
than Ulster volunteers and policemen found themselves in 
when they knew that their kidnapped friends were pro 
bably not more than a couple of miles away, but instead 
of being allowed to rush to the rescue, were required to 
stand fast on the border line. 

We sincerely hope that the Government will make it 
their business to inform the public of the whole truth. 
Nothing is more dangerous, under the present conditions, 
than make-believe and half-truths. The Lord Chancellor 
did well in the House of Lords on Tuesday to acknowledge 
that Irish events were never more menacing than they 
are now, but his warning was general and not fortified by 
particular facts. It is appalling to think of a section of 
that magnificent force, the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
being disarmed in Cork and placed at the mercy of any 
private spite or malignancy. One reads of these men 
being armed with nothing but truncheons, and moving 
about their duties with the knowledge that  riiles 
and revolvers may be pointing at them in spite of 
the theoretical truce from behind any window. The 
circumstances are puzzling in the extreme, because if 
the Government should offer, by physical means, to 
help the Provisional Government in putting down 
disorder, they would at once give an excuse to the 
De Valera faction to say that England was ruling 
Ireland with her troops just as before, that the negotia- 
tions had changed nothing, and that the Treaty was a 
lie from beginning to end. 

One thing, however, the Government can do with perfect 
justice and lawfulness—indeed, it is their obvious duty 
to do it—and that is to give Northern Ireland whatever 
help it requires in keeping its boundaries intact. At all 
events, for the present, there can be no doubt in the mind 
of anyone, whatever view he may take of the Irish settle- 
ment, where those boundaries legally lie. They were 
settled after the most prolonged, careful and anxious 
discussion in 1920 and were incorporated in an Act of 
Parliament. A large part of the present trouble—indeed, 
we may safely say the largest part—comes from the fact 
that the Government have spoken about those boundaries 
with two voices. They allowed, and we fear we must say 
wilfully allowed, Mr. Collins on the one side and Sir James 
Craig on the other to form quite different opinions as to 
what the proposed change in those boundaries under the 
Treaty would mean. Sir James Craig distinctly under- 
stood that there would be merely a small rectification 
by which a few parishes would go to the Free State and a 
few other parishes would be brought within the Northern 
frontier. It was evident, from Mr. Bonar Law’s speech 
in the House of Commons when he advised the acceptance 
of the Treaty, that he believed the same thing. Mr. 
Collins, on the other hand, has given his friends to under- 
stand that Mr. Lloyd George encouraged him to expect 
that substantial parts of Northern Ireland would be 
transferred to the Free State. 

It is preposterous that there should be any misunder- 
standing on such a simple matter of fact. The misunder- 
standing is due to the Prime Minister’s fatal habit of 
getting people together on a quite insecure foundation 
in the hope that his magical touch will strengthen the 
foundation after the parties to the dispute are standing 
upon it. We admit that in several notable instances 
Mr. Lloyd George has made this plan succeed, but it is a 
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fearfully dangerous plan, because it is always open to both 
sides to say with literal justice that they have been misled. 
As it is, we do not know where we are. Mr. Lloyd George 
was given in the House of Commons, on the opening day 
of the Session, the opportunity of answering the plain 
question whether he had or had not promised Mr. Collins 
a serious alteration of the Northern frontier, and he evaded 
the issue. He contented himself with saying that Mr. 
Collins and Sir James Craig were both Irishmen, and that 
though they seemed far apart in their opinions, as Irish- 
men always did at first, time would very likely bring 
them together and the best thing to do was to wait. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Ulster representatives 
in the House of Commons have decided to have nothing 
more to do with the Treaty. They are naturally very 
sore, indeed, and in this matter the Government have 
only themselves to thank for the mess they are in. It is 
true that the ratification of the Treaty does not depend 
upon the consent of Northern Ireland. Even without the 
Ulster votes, and without whatever votes may be cast in 
sympathy with Ulster, the Government may well be able 
to carry the Treaty. But we warn them that if they go 
on tampering with the feelings of Ulster, there can never be 
anything resembling a settlement in Ireland. 

An idea has been growing up among that part of the 
public which is guided more by catchwords than by steady 
political thinking, that the Ulster boundary could be settled 
quite well “in accordance with the wishes of the popula- 
tion.” Such a simple solution is unfortunately impossible. 
One only wishes that it were possible! When self-deter- 
mination comes to be applied, it has to take into account 
not merely race and religion, but the economic insepara- 
bility of particular districts, and the fact that groups of ill- 
assorted persons must exist within any boundary which 
human wit could devise. The case for substantially 
retaining the boundary line drawn in 1920 has become 
stronger, not weaker, as the result of recent events. Why 
on earth should any sane person wish to cut off limbs from 
the one part of Ireland which is governed fairly, efficiently 
and honestly ? 

Mr. De Valera, cherishing his desperate hopes, becomes 
week by week more uncompromising. He has thrown over 
all the proposals which he himself made about an alterna- 
tive to the Treaty, and has reverted to a demand for 
independence and republicanism without reservations. 
We are glad to see from the latest copy of the Gaelic 
American which has reached us, that that truculent news- 
paper is now disavowing Mr. De Valera. It ridicules him 
for trying “to keep himself afloat” by booming “ his 
faked Irish Republic,” and it informs him frankly that his 
leadership is at an end. That is a good sign. But Mr. 
Collins earnestly believes that the De Valera Party is 
strong enough to attempt the coup d’état which we men- 
tioned as a possibility over a month ago. 

We shall say only one thing in conclusion. We ask the 
Government to tell us at once, beyond the possibility of 
misunderstanding, what was said to Sir James Craig and 
Mr. Collins about the boundaries of Northern Ireland. 





PROTECTION IN PRACTICE. 

fPXHE working of the Safeguarding of Industries Act is 

proving as difficult and unsatisfactory as we feared. 
Let us say in general that we are entirely at one with 
the theory, as such, that when an industry is essential to 
the safety of the nation it ought to be safeguarded. Such 
cases, however, should be exceptions. Taking the trade 
of the country as a whole we have always been convinced 
—and recent experience has made us more convinced 
than ever—that Protection is a very bad thing indeed. 
It impedes the exchange of commodities; it takes the 
edge off the alertness and inventiveness, the ingenuity 
and the quickness to meet new forms of competition, 
which have been the very life blood of British industry. 
Nevertheless, we agree that it wouid be foolish to allow 
any particular trade to become extinct if that trade 
were proved to be necessary as the nucleus for manufac- 
turing those things which are necessary for defending the 
country. Consider as an example the dyestuffs industry. 
The war proved that all the chemical processes used by 
Germany for producing dyes were the basis of manu- 
facturing explosives. Failing to foresee this, Britain allowed 





the making of dyes to become almost the monopoly, and 
to a large extent the secret, of Germany. Germany had in 
the dye industry the framework of an enormous plant for 
the production of explosives. We had nothing of the 
sort, and we had to improvise from the beginning. 

Virtually the same thing was true of optical lenses. 
We needed an enormous number of lenses not only for 
telescopes and field glasses and photographic instruments, 
but for periscopes, &c., but unfortunately we had allowed 
the manufacture of lenses to become almost a German 
monopoly. Much the same thing, again, was true of 
magnetos. Although trade as a whole lost nothing by 
this, and may even have gained—it merely meant that 
we had been manufacturing what we could produce more 
easily and more cheaply in exchange for the German dyes 
and lenses and magnetos—when the Government announced 
after the war that the gaps in our industrial armour must 
be carefully filled in we could not but agree with them. 
We assented, that is to say, not for industrial reasons at 
all, but because we were willing to pay a price for safety. 
Recognizing that Protection of any kind always increases 
the cost of those articles to which it is applied and reduces 
the total volume of trade, we still regarded security as 
essential. . 

Unfortunately in trying to obtain security the Government 
went the wrong way to work indetail. Noristhatall. Since 
we discussed these matters immediately after the war the 
danger of national bankruptcy has assumed proportions 
which were not then dreamed of. We have now to recog- 
nize that the circumstances have vastly changed and that 
the greatest national need of all, even from the point of 
view of security, is the recovery of the wealth of the 
country. Nobody will deny, we suppose, that in the last 
resort Great Britain was enabled to win in the war because 
of her vast financial resources which had been built up 
upon Free Trade and because by nieans of these resources 
she was enabled to finance her Allies who might otherwise 
have collapsed. Our belief is that in the circumstances, 
changed as they have been by the depression, the first 
step towards security is to revive our trade before it is 
too late; and that cannot be done to the fullest extent 
so long as we go on putting a host of embarrassments 
in the way of manufacturers and traders. We fancy that 
if most manufacturers who used to be Protectionists 
would tell us their secret thoughts they would acknowledge 
that in the Safeguarding of Industries Act they have 
already seen enough of Protection and want no more of it. 

But though that is our belief about the main general 
need of the nation, we want to point out on this occasion 
why we think the Government have gone the wrong way 
to work in applying Protection, on the assumption that 
Protection of some sort there had to be. In the case of 
the dye industries large sums of State money have been 
sunk, and if there is to be any adequate return, or if there 
is any promise of an adequate return, we are not aware 
of it. No doubt our chemical researchers made many 
important discoveries during the war, and no doubt some 
of these have been put at the disposal of the dye industry. 
But it is the experience of manufacturers that a new 
invention does net necessarily pay for itself for some time 
though it may be extremely valuable potentially. What 
is needed is the practical experience of men who have 
spent many years of their lives in the workshops and the 
laboratories. The obvious way of making a success of 
the State-helped dye industry from the outset would have 
been to bring over from Germany industrial chemists 
to show us the ropes. Such men, so far as we understand, 
would have been delighted to come for the salaries which 
it would have been worth our while to offer them. No 
such plan was possible, however, because under the Aliens 
Act no unnaturalized German is allowed to live in this 
country except temporarily as a visitor. 

Now let us turn to Part Il. of the Act, which provides 
against dumping. In cases where an industry is to be 
safeguarded an Order will be issued by the Board of Trade, 
but no Order will come into force unless it receives the 
approval by resolution of the House of Commons. The 
Economist of February 11th says that among the requests 
which have been made by minor trades to be protected, 
several have been rejected, others have been referred to 
the Committees of Inquiry, and others are still in suspense. 
Those which have been referred to the Committees relate 
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to aluminium and enamelled hollow-ware, to gold and 
aluminium (bronze) powders, to fabric gloves and glove 
materials, to domestic, illuminating, and mounting glass- 
ware, to gold leaf and to toys. The Committees which 
sit in public are composed of able men though they have 
no special knowledge of the trades whose affairs they 
examine. They were appointed on the principle that an 
umpire should be disinterested and that an outsider sees 
most of the game. The real objection is not to the per- 
sonnel of the Committee, but to the terms of reference 
under which they work. 

The Economist, which has been watching their pro- 
ceedings, says that their terms of reference were so nar- 
rowed by the Act itself, and their procedure was so 
restricted by the Board of Trade, that as courts of judicial 
inquiry. they have been almost derisory. They have not 
been allowed to go into the real case for or against the 
application of the 334 per cent. duty on competing imports 
from Germany of toys, aluminium saucepans, fabric 
gloves, and so forth. They have been limited to inquiring 
into the following points :-— 

“(1) Whether the goods in question are being offered for sale 

in the United Kingdom at prices which, by reason of depreciation 
in the value in relation to sterling of the currency of the country 
in which the goods are manufactured are below the prices at 
which similar goods can be profitably manufactured in the 
United Kingdom, and whether by reason thereof employment 
in any industry in the United Kingdom is being, or is likely 
to be, seriously affected ; (2) What would te the effect which the 
imposition of a duty under Part II. of the Act on goods of the 
class or description covered by the complaint would exert on 
employment in any other industry, being an industry using 
goods of that type or description as material ; and (3) whether 
production in the industry manufacturing similar goods in the 
United Kingdom is being carried on with reasonable efficiency 
and economy.” 
The Economist says that most of the evidence laid 
before the Committees is on paper and is not made 
known. The minds of the Committee may be filled with 
ex-parte statements already made to them, but these are 
not disclosed to the opponents of any demand for pro- 
tection. Nor for the matter of that is the case of the 
opponents disclosed to the applicants. Counsel are allowed 
to appear, but are not allowed to cross-examine. No 
one who is not a member of the Committee has the oppor- 
tunity of sifting the evidence. It is not surprising that 
Sir William Acworth, one of the chairmen, has complained 
that the prohibition of cross-examination by Counsel is 
a great impediment to proper inquiry. There is no system 
in the world so valuable for arriving at the truth as the 
procedure in a Court of Law. This procedure ought to 
have been imitated so far as possible instead of being 
avoided. 

The Economist gives a particular instance of the bad 
working of such inquiries and we must say that it is 
illuminating. Certain applicants for Protection have 
shown that German gloves are being sold in this country 
at prices with which the immature British industry cannot 
compete, and have also shown that many workers have 
in consequence become unemployed. Now, as no opposi- 
tion to any application for a tariff is allowed unless that 
opposition comes from industries which use as “raw 
material ’’ the goods which are under discussion, there 
was no opposition to the demand for Protection against 
dumped German fabric gloves. There is, of course, no 
industry in this country which uses fabric gloves as a 
raw material. This is not one of those simple cases in 
which one industry can say that the manufactured or 
partly manufactured commodity of another industry is 
the raw material of its own industry. Therefore, it would 
be reasonable enough for Sir Henry Rew's Committee to 
recommend, merely on the strength of the evidence before 
it, the application of the 334 per cent. duty to German 
fabric gloves. But this would entirely leave out of the 
reckoning the all-important fact that German fabric 
gloves are made out of yarn spun in Lancashire mills. 
This yarn is an important part of the export trade in fine 
cotton spinning from Lancashire. In other words, if the 
demand for protection against German fabric gloves were 
satisfied a tiny industry which employs at present only 
about two thousand persons would be supported at the 
expense of one of the staple industries of the country. 
The irony of the whole thing is that here we are in danger 
of having a real injury done as an extension of the original 








idea about making the nation safe. Nobody pretends 
that the home manufacturer of fabrio gloves is going to 
make us safe against anybody. Unless Germany is allowed 
to sell her fabric gloves here she will not go on buying 
the fine yarn of Bolton. Wig 

If this Order comes before the House of Commons for 
sanction the strength of Lancashire will once more make 
itself felt as it has often done in the past. Most of the 
other possible Orders are similarly open to objection. The 
best thing that could happen is that the utter absurdities 
of some one Order should be thrashed out in a debate jn 
the House of Commons, and that the whole principle of 
the safeguarding of industries shovld be torpedoed. As 
we have said, what we want is trade, more trade, and still 
more trade, and these dangerous tonics which stimulate 
one man but lay a dozen others low are just now intolerable. 

If within the general axiom that the recovery of wealth 
by unfettered trade is our immediate need there is room 
for any safeguarding—and we admit the possibility that 
there is—let it be done by means of a direct subsidy. 
There are no trickeries, no hidden ramifications, about a 
subsidy. Under a system of subsidy we know exactly 
what we are paying,and if after a trial it is found thet 
the subsidy does not produce the expected results it can 
be withdrawn nearly as easily as it was applied. 





THE MULTIPLICATION OF 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 

CONSIDERABLE amount of discussion has been 

going on lately with regard to the proper method 
of treating the insane and feeble-minded. How far th« 
points at issue between the critics and the defenders of 
existing practice are only matters of detail it is impossible 
for an outsider to judge. But there is one matter of supreme 
importance to the nation, to which neither side in the 
current controversies seems to have given the least atten- 
tion, namely, the question of how far our present methods, 
with or without improvements, tend actually to increase 
the numbers of the feeble-minded. 

The Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feeble-Minded estimated in 1908 the total number of 
mentally defective persons, including certified lunatics, at 
271,607 or .83 per cent. of the population. The figures are 
to-day even more serious. The Board of Control reported 
in 1920 that before the War there was an average yearly 
increase of 2,098 in the number of patients in county and 
borough asylums alone. In the year 1920 the number rose 
to over 4,000. This latter figure may have been to some 
extent abnormal, but there is no doubt that the increase 
in the various phases of lunacy is persistent and serious. 
One of the causes is without doubt the transmission of 
certain types of mental disease from parent to child. 

That feeble-mindedness is hereditary nearly all the 
scientific witnesses before the Commission of 1908 were 
agreed, and the Commission itself accepted that view. 
Yet.when it came to the question of how to prevent the 
feeble-minded from multiplying their numbers, the Com- 
mission hesitated to make any sufficiently drastic recom- 
mendation. More than one witness urged the necessity 
for immediate action. The late Sir Edward Fry, whom 
the Commissioners quote with approval, pointed out that 
in earlier generations the imbeciles and the feeble-minded 
were allowed to die off, but that in modern times we had 
protected them from their own calamities, with the result 
that they survived and preduced offspring like unto them- 
selves. In so doing, he continued, “ It appears to me we 
have incurred another responsibility, namely, that of 
preventing, so far as we reasonably can, the perpetuation 
of a low type of humanity, for otherwise the beneficence 
of one generation becomes the burden and the injury of 
all succeeding ones.” He demanded the segregation of 
imbeciles in childhood and youth and throughout life. 

Following the report of the Royal Commission of 1908, 
a Bill was introduced into the House of Commons in 
1912 to provide for extended control over lunatics and 
feeble-minded persons. This Bill did not go so far as many 
of the witnesses before the Royal Commission would have 
liked, but it went too far for the extreme Radical elements 
in the House of Commons. It was denounced by them as 
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fecble-ininded, and, owing largely to the opposition of 
one particular individual, the progress of the Bill through 
Committee was so blocked that it had to be abandoned. 
In the following year, 1913, a modified Bill was introduced. 
The previous Bill had been attacked partly because of 
the expenditure involved under it and partly because it 
did make some concessions to the demand so well expressed 
by Sir Edward Fry in the passage above quoted that we 
should prevent, as far as possible, the perpetuation of a 
low type of humanity. In defending his modified Bill 
Mr. McKenna, then Home Secreiary, said: ‘“ We have 
omitted any reference to what might be regarded as the 
eugenic idea. . . . As the measure now stands it exists 
for the protection of individual sufferers.” In this form 
the Bill passed, in spite of continued opposition from the 
same quarter, by an overwhelming majority. An examina- 
tion of the Act shows that the measure was correctly 
described by the Home Secretary. In effect it only 
provides for the detention of persons who might be a danger 
to themselves or to others if left at large, and even in the 
case of such dangerous persons the detention is only 
temporary, so that if they partially recover, they can be 
set free again to produce more feeble-minded children. 
It was this measure that created the Board of Control, 
and the expenditure incurred by that Board has now become 
so considerable that the Treasury has been obliged to 
cut it down. As a result several Members of Parliament 
who are interested in the subject sent an indignant protest 
to the Press (see Times, December 9th, 1921), declaring 
that one of the results would be “ more illegitimate and 
defective children, more girls and boys leading lives of 
degradation and crime.” 

The fact is that we have allowed feeble-minded persons 
to multiply so rapidly in proportion to the general growth 
of population that the cost of their maintenance has now 
become a very serious burden. To prevent their further 
multiplication, the only definite scheme hitherto suggested 
has been their permanent detention throughout life. The 
objection to that proposal is that, though it is fully justified 
as regards those persons whose mental deficiency is so 
great that they are a danger to themselves and to the 
public if left at large, it becomes a gross cruelty when 
applied to the very large number of feeble-minded persons 
who, though their minds are defective, are, generally 
speaking, harmless, and can only do mischief to the com- 
munity by perpetuating their kind. To lock up such 
persons as these for the whole of their lives would be an 
act of cruelty. Moreover, it would involve a very con- 
siderable expenditure. The existing institutions would 
have to be enlarged, or new ones built, in order to make 
room for these perpetual inmates. It is true that at the 
present moment there is a good deal of vacant space in 
the asylums of the country, the reason being, as the report 
of the Board of Control for 1920 states, that during the 
War a very large number of the inmates of asylums died 
off as a result of war conditions. But as far as can be 
gathered, the asylums are rapidly filling up again. 

The question arises whether there is any other possible 
alternative to permanent detention, and it may here be 
suggested that if the Board of Control wishes to render a 
real service to the country, it should take into considera- 
tion the experience of the United States in this matter. 
During the past ten or fifteen years several of the States 
of North America have passed laws providing for the 
sterilization of persons who are mentally defective or 
afflicted with other heritable diseases. In some States, as 
often happens with American legislation, the laws have 
been put on the Statute Book and never enforced. In 
other States many hundreds of operations have already 
been performed. It is well to explain at once that the 
operation described as sterilization does not imply castra- 
tion. It is technically known as vasectomy in the case 
of males and salpingectomy in the case of females. It 
does not affect the normal functions of life in any way. 
All it does is to prevent fecundation. It cannot therefore 
be called in any way cruel. Indeed, the medical evidence 
shows that the operation, especially in the case of the male, 
tends to an improvement in the general health. It certainly 
is most desirable that this question should be taken up 
without further delay by the Ministry of Health. The 
value of the operation is not indeed limited to cases of 
mental deficiency, There are many other diseases which 








might be greatly diminished in future generations if the 
persons afflicted would consent to an operation which 
prevented them from passing on to posterity the mental 
or physical ill from which they are themselves’ suffering. 
Haroip Cox. 





STICKLERS. 

W* have lately seen letters in the papers from indignant 

elderly persons complaining of the modern want of 
deference. They have been addressed, so they say, by 
omnibus conductors and other unmannerly persons as 
“Ma” and “ Dad.” There does not seem at first sight 
very much reason for their annoyance, since so many 
quite young people are already fathers and mothers, 
but we suppose that they see in this description an infer- 
ence that they are already old enough to be the parents 
of the person speaking who may, of course, himself be 
middle-aged. ‘* Make haste, Ma,” does perhaps sound 
rather rude, but “Grandma” would sound far worse. After 
all, there is an obvious explanation of the familiarity. 
If two or three people are getting into a ‘bus, it is probable 
that it is the eldest who is slow and obstructs the rest. 
Or if, for instance, an old man and a boy are climbing 
the stairs together, it is probably “ Dad ” and not * Sonny ” 
who requires advice to “hold tight.” The conductor 
wishes to bring his words home in the right direction, not 
to offend the passenger. But where titles are concerned 
human nature is skinless. Most people would rather miss 
the "bus altogether than do without due deference—or even 
its outward show. 

After all, this anxiety about modes of address is not 
confined to one class. Think how vexed we all are if we 
suddenly remember that we have omitted to put “ Esq.” 
after a friend’s name. It is most important, nowadays, to 
address even a little boy at school according to his conven- 
tion. A great many people, though they would not perhaps 
like to confess it, have worried all day because they have 
discovered that they have improperly directed a letter 
to a person of title. Even a man who never misses an 
opportunity of scoffing at honours may be ready to teat 
his hair because he has done so. It once occurred to the 
present writer to be under the necessity of directing a 
letter to an Archbishop Designate. He still remembers 
his anxious search after instruction. Do the recipients of 
misdirected letters very much mind? They certainly 
do where “ Esq.” is concerned. Not many subordinates now 
say “Sir” to their employers. “Sir,” as a mode of address, 
seems to be not so much going out as going up. A Northum 
berland farmer lately told the present writer that all his 
labourers had ceased to use it, while his son naturally 
used it to any elderly guest in his father’s house. Very 
few maid servants now allude to their employer as “ the 
Master,” though they will request an errand boy to call 
them “ Miss,” and let their Christian names alone, at the same 
time refusing to say “ Miss”? unaccompanied by a name to 
the daughters of the house. In England at present the 
question of titles even outside legal, and what are 
technically called courtesy titles, is all very complicated, 
and must seem to a stranger quite incomprehensible. 

There seems to be a movement in the colonies against 
accepting English distinctions, but they are increasingls 
anxious to prefix a distinction of native origin to their 
names. Many high Anglican clergymen now desire to be 
called “Father” instead of “ Mr.,’” though there are always 
members of their flocks who are angered by what they 
rather illogically regard as an assumption, and every Non- 
conformist minister insists upon “* the Rev.” on his envelope 
or his door plate, and many wear “ dog collars’ lest their 
title to reverence might be forgotten. It is not so many 
years ago since army doctors insisted upon the courtesy 
of army rank, though the demand resulted in inconvenience 
to themselves and others. A few young socialists want 
‘Comrade ” to be written before their names even on a 
postcard, and to be legally allowed the title of “ Dame” is a 
privilege greatly valued by a few women. It will 
come to this, that no one except middle-sized boys can be 
addressed by their names tow court, If we write to a little 
boy we must put “Master,” and a grown-up boy requires 
“ Ksq.” It will soon be true to say that man isa titled animal, 
in spite of all the nonsense talked about equality. In fact 
if we ever attain to that sublime condition, we shall have 
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to get to it the wrong way round, and submit, as it were, 
to a universality of distinction. Then we suppose we may 
start fresh and plain names will be an honour, or perhaps 
in certain instances the definite article might be affixed as 
The John Smith or The Mary Jones. There might still be 
humble though aspiring persons who would rather have the 
indefinite article than their bare cognomen. Our grand- 
children may be saying fifty years hence: ‘We must 
write to congratulate Uncle John he has got an A.” 

We do not pretend to any exact understanding of French 
titles or to know how the practice of to-day is brought 
into correspondence with the principles of the Revolution. 
To a great extent no doubt the French, whose social 
talent more than outshines our political genius, have found 
a modus vivendi in bits of ribbon. So faras plain people are 
concerned we understand that ‘‘ Mademoiselle” is beginning 
to be used only to young women, and really old maids 
are addressed by all polite people as ‘Madame.’ In France 
all shortened forms of address are regarded as rude, and woe 
betide the hurried person who scribbles “‘ Mme.” or ‘“ Mile.” 
on an envelope. The other day an educated French 
woman asked an English girl staying in her house to tell 
her how to spell ‘“ Mistress.” It happened that she was 
addressing a letter to the girl's mother, and could not 
bring herself to commit what she thought the discourtesy 
of writing “* Mrs.” 

Logically speaking, there is something awfully absurd 
about all this question of technical deference, just as there 
is about the customary “dear” at the beginning of a 
letter to a stranger. But you cannot rule Society by 
logic, and if it is absurd to mind about titles, it is horribly 
small to grudge them. If they are “ nothing,” we can 
surely be at the trouble to please by a word. Besides, 
are they nothing? Is anything nothing for which human 
nature so plainly craves? Half Christendom still gives 
posthumous titles to the pre-eminently good, and the other 
half, while conferring no new honours, retains a few of the 
oldest and most renowned. This summer we heard a 
clergyman rebuke a little boy for speaking of Peter and 
Paul without prefixing the word “Saint.” “ Either of them 
would have boxed your ears had he heard you,” said he. 
Obviously it was a joke, rather a cynical one, perhaps, 
sacrificing an essential to an ostensible dignity. For all 
that the remark was humorous, and showed an understand- 
ing of human nature with its self-imposed rules about 
deference which saints are and little boys ought not to be 
above. 

If democracy means anything, it means a deference 
towards and a belief in the “ Masses.” But who can 
believe in or defer to an abstract mass of humanity ! 
What is the good of a misty idea which can have for each 
of us as individuals no practical existence? It must be 
represented by individual men. A great deal of modern 
scofling at new distinctions, whether it come from above 
or below, and whether the titles are in ai! cases deserved or 
not, is very much like spite. It is human nature to 
desire distinction, even to desire it inordinately, but it is 
not human nature in any good sense to grudge it, but 
just simply “common-minded” in the worst sense of 
that disgracefully misused expression. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—<— 
STOCK EXCHANGE ACTIVITY. 
CONFLICTING INFLUENCES — OPTIMISM PREVAILS — 
RISE IN INVESTMENT STOCKS — TREASURY 
BONDS WITHDRAWN — DEMAND FOR NEW CAPI- 
TAL ISSUES—THE ECONOMY REPORT — CITY 
EQUITABLE AFFAIRS—THE SUN LIFE REPORT. 
(To rue Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.”’] 
Sir,—Semi-civil war in Ireland, a continuance of profound 
trade stagnation, unsatisfactory conditions in the National 
accounts, and a compulsory winding up order for one of 
the large reinsurance companies—the City Equitable Fire 
Insurance Company—these are among the outstanding 
features of the past week. To say that their effect upon 
the Stock Exchange has been nil is to describe the situation 
feebly. Throughout the week high-class investment 


securities have been beoming, Home Rails have been 
buoyant, fresh capital issues have been active, and the 








response from the investor to the latter seems to grow in 
keenness. Those who have been taught to believe that 
conditions such as those I have described are very quickly 
reflected in depression in the City might well be excused 
for demanding an explanation of the phenomena. 

* * * * 


As I have stated, however, in previous letters, trade 
depression, up to a point, is indirectly the cause of the 
rise in securities ; in other words, whereas two years ago 
trade offered far more lucrative opportunities for the em- 
ployment of money in securities, not only is the reverse 
of those conditions true to-day, but trade is so slack that 
many millions of money are literally thrust back on the 
investor and the banker. Thus we have both investors’ 
resources and banking loanable capital pressing upon the 
investment markets, with the result that prices continue 
to soar. Moreover, during the past week a further fillip 
has been given to the investment markets by the sudden 
withdrawal of the 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds. As to the 
cause of this sudden suspension of the issue I am inclined 
to discredit the market’s idea that it necessarily pre-sup- 
poses preparations for a Funding Loan in the near future, 
There is a simpler explanation to be found in the fact 
that with the Revenue coming in the Government’s require- 
ments of money on loan are, or ought to be, a negligible 
quantity, at all events until the beginning of the new fiscal 
year. Nor amongst the influences favourably affecting 
the investment markets must the cheapness, as well as the 
abundance, of money be forgotten, and I am now inelined 
to think that the prolonged expectations of a reduction 
in the Bank Rate below 5 per cent. may be fulfilled either 
before this letter appears in print, or in the near future. 

* * * * 


If further evidence were required of the great abundance 
of capital seeking investment, it is to be found in the 
continued success which is attending all capital flotations. 
A few days ago the issue of £5,000,000 in Preference shares 
by the Shell Transport and Trading Company was covered 
some half a dozen times, and immediately afterwards there 
was a rush for the Swansea Corporation loan for nearly 
£1,000,000. Nor is the public appetite confined to Home 
securities, for the eagerness with which the Siamese Loan 
for £2,000,000, offered on Wednesday, was applied for 
shows that the public is by no means averse to placing 
a certain proportion of its resources in Foreign securities 
provided they are of a sufficiently satisfactory and 
attractive character. Further large loans, including a 
Victoria issue, and I believe a loan for Newfoundland, 
are expected very shortly, and while, of caurse, these 
capital creations cannot proceed indefinitely, there are 
no signs at the moment of their coming to an end. 

* ad * * 


But while I have given reasons for the demand for invest- 
ment securities, I feel that I have hardly explained suffici- 
ently why the unfavourable conditions to which I have 
referred should have produced so little effect. I believe 
the explanation to be largely of a psychological character. 
Not merely do events like anarchy in Ireland, and unrest 
in Egypt and India, produce no effect upon the Stock 
Markets, but your readers, I think, will agree that apathy, 
amounting to indifference, seems to characterize the public 
as a whole with regard to these developments. To some 
extent, no doubt, this is due to the effect produced upon 
the mind and temperament by the Great War. Compared 
with that great and terrible event everything else seems 
to be small. Nevertheless I venture to suggest that a 
real danger lurks in this kind of mental apathy. And 
further, at the risk of introducing controversial matters 
into a financial letter, I also suggest that under the present 
Prime Minister we have become so accustomed to solve 
all our difficulties, whether concerned with Ireland, the 
Empire or with trade troubles at honie, along the lines of 
expediency and compromise rather than by facing facts 
and defending principles, that the public has come to 
assume that somehow or other all crises can be solved by 
these means. Again I suggest that danger lurks in this 
attitude of mind. Nevertheless, if I am even approxi- 
mately correct in this diagnosis it does, I think, explain 
to some extent the apathy of markets towards unfavourable 
elements in the situation, 
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It is needless to say that nowhere has the Report of the 
Geddes Economy Committee been received with greater 
interest than in the City. I do not doubt, however, that 
the Spectator will be dealing fully with it, and I will state 
in the fewest words how the Report is viewed in banking 
and business circles. Without regarding the Report as 
in any way infallible, the City is prepared to stand by its 
findings as a whole. The men on the Committee are 
trusted alike for their records and capabilities. The 
Government, on the other hand, by its records in every- 
thing pertaining to finance is utterly distrusted, and unless 
the Geddes Report is now strongly backed by public 
opinion business men will have no faith whatever in the 
intention of either Government or Parliament to put a 
professed zeal for economy into effect. There is 
one point in particular in this economy campaign, more- 
over, to which I specially invite the attention of your 
readers. It is this. We are all eager for a reduction in 
the burden of taxation, but there is great danger lest 
that desire should supersede a recognition of the need for 
a strong balance-sheet and thorough-going economy. It 
is a far more popular “ stunt” to “ go” for a reduction 
in the Income Tax than to insist upon such drastic economy 
in expenditure as shall enable the reduction to be made 
consistently and safely. Before to-day we have seen the 
Government court Election popularity through the grant- 
ing of Old Age Pensions and great social outlays, only to 
find that the cost to the nation had been hopelessly under- 
estimated; and it is quite conceivable that if the public 
shouts loud enough for a shilling off the Income Tax it 
might be granted—for the present Government’s tenure of 
office draws near to its close—without that wholesale 
cutting down of expenditure and curtailment of bureau- 
cratic activities which are essential if real national pros- 
perity is to be restored. 

* * * * 


It is some time since the City has experienced so 
unpleasant and disturbing an event as that disclosed 
in the affairs of the City Equitable Fire Insurance 
Company. Without reflecting upon such matters 
as the hasty departure of the Chairman at a moment 
when his presence would seem to be most required, 
it may be recalled that within a very short period of the 
collapse, the £1 shares with four shillings paid (now quoted 
at about 9s. discount) were being dealt in at £3 per share, 
while dividends were being paid at the rate of over 200 per 
cent. As recently as the last annual meeting, the Chairman 
dwelt upon the exalted position of the company and stated 
that “it would be their fixed and constant endeavour to 
play their part, relatively small though it might be, in a 
manner not unworthy of the traditions of this great City.” 


Ld * % * 


When “insurance without medical examination” was 
first employed as an allurement to the prospective insurer 
there were many who were inclined to criticize the idea, 
but the accounts of the Sun Life Assurance Society, one 
of the oldest of British Life offices, prove that not only is 
the principle successful in attracting business, but that 
it is not accompanied by any notable increase in the claims 
in the early years, after which there is practically no 
difference between the mortality of those selected by 
examination and that of the general population. The 
latest accounts of the “Sun” show that it has excelled 
all previous records as regards new business, the net total 
of £5,345,455 of new sums assured actually being higher 
than in the previous year, though most companies show 
a reduction in new business in 1921 on account of the 
general depression of trade. The end of the year marked 
the conclusion of the Sun’s quinquennial valuation period, 
and thanks to the adoption of sound principles with regard 
to the investments the Sun comes back to the list of bonus 
paying offices with a larger distribution of bonus than 
that made on the last occasion, nainely, in 1912. In the 
Actuary’s report it was mentioned that “the character 
of the investments and other assets would appear to 
preclude the risk of material loss or depreciation for some 
years to come.’’—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, February 15th. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<g— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
[To THE Epiror or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with much sympathy and entire concurrence 
the letter from the Chairman of the Council of the Charity 
Organization Society which appeared in your issue of Ieb- 
ruary 4th; and as a former Chairman, and still one of the 
Vice-chairmen of the Council, I ask to be allowed to add 
a few words in support of his appeal. It is, I think, generally 
admitted that assistance to those who, from whatever cause, 
have fallen into distress is a delicate and difficult operation, 
requiring knowledge, skill and care, if real improvement is to 
be effected, and that indiscriminate almsgiving tends to de- 
moralization. But a large number of persons have not the 
time or opportunities for such methods. They give to beggars 
in the streets, to plausible begging letter writers, to specious 
applications, without any adequate inquiry. They are mostly 
quite ignorant of the assistance which can be obtained from 
various funds and institutions for the relief of special needs, 
and of the methods by which this assistance can be obtained. 

The Charity Organization Committee of each district has the 
means of obtaining all the necessary information and of sug- 
gesting any appropriate remedies. It is in touch with the 
local and metropolitan charities and with the municipal 
authorities employed in the relief of distress, and endeavours to 
act in cordial co-operation with them. The central office of the 
Society, at Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, supports and 
guides all these operations. The Society works on a democrati 
basis, its general policy being controlled by a Council consist- 
ing of representatives chosen by the District Committees and 
specially qualified. The Council holds meetings at frequent 
intervals at which the attitude of the Society towards all pro- 
posals of social reform connected with the work of the Society 
are discussed. There is scarcely any measure bearing on public 
or private assistance to the poorer classes in which the Society 
has not been able to give valuable information and advice, and 
it would be a serious misfortune if it were to find itself ham- 
pered in its work by a want of sufficient support.—I am, Sir, 
&e., SANDERSON. 

65 Wimpole Street, W. 1. 

(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Cecil Chapman and Lord Charnwood have already 
placed before your readers cogent reasons why the Charity 
Organization Society should continue te be supported by the 
charitably disposed public. Having during the last thirty years 
or so had repeated occasion to prove the practical value of the 
Society in its advising capacity, I should like cordially t 
endorse the Secretary’s recent appeal for increased financial] 
and personal support.—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert CEcin. 

15 Grosvenor Crescent, London. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Siz,—In response to your appeal I have pleasure in sending the 
enclosed £10 to the C.O.S., and 1 wish it could have been £100, 
for I can heartily endorse every word you say about the Society. 
While practising art professionally in London, my sister and 
I many times applied to the C.O.8. for information about cases 
that came under our view, and we were always delighted at 
the care with which everything was looked into and sifted, the 
results being often surprising. I may mention two instances 

A woman brought a lovely, but crippled and sickly, child to the 
studio, offering her as a model, and at the same time begging, 
with a pitiful tale of the father’s cruelty and desertion. Our 
sympathy was aroused, but instead of giving the expected 
relief we started inquiries for the missing father through the 
C.0.8., with the result that it was discovered that the woman 
had stolen the child from a perambulator in the park, while 
the nursemaid was chatting with a soldier, to use for begging 
It was crippled by herself when drunk by being 


purposes 
s broken and never set. 


thrown downstairs, and having its leg 
The child’s mother was found, and the poor child returned to 
her, I am afraid, in a dying condition, and the wretched thiet 


was punished. The inquiry took the C.O.S. months. In the 
r old man, with a beau- 


other instance a very venerable looking 
tiful face, offered himself as a model, and while being painted 


began to beg, telling a most sad story. He proved on inquiry 


to be an absolute rascal, and not a safe inmate 
studio. When we told him we should not require him any 
more he at once threw off the mask of gentle old age, and the 
We wero very glad to have 


ior a lady’s 


transformation was extraordinary. 
our landlord at hand, and to get the man safely away. 


If people with kind, soft hearts would give to the Societys 
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instead of to cases they have no means of testing, these clever 
professional beggars would disappear, and the really deserving 
could better be helped. The C.0.8. was equally good in looking 
into these eases, and kind and generous in assisting us to help 
them. Before I close this letter I hope you will allow me, of 
Ulster descent on my mother’s side, to thank you from my 
heart for your splendid advocacy through thick and thin. It 
bas been the greatest consolation to me during this storm of 
bitterness and misunderstanding, when even papers intended 
for the young have joined in supporting Sinn Fein and abusing 
Ulster for obstinately standing in the way of peace, and finally 
m giving fulsome praise to Mr. Lloyd George for accomplishing 
through kindness “‘ what Cromwell failed to do ”’ through force. 
Certainly Oliver Cromwell would not have been satisfied with 
the present state of affairs!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hartwell, Wroxham, Norfolk. Aanyrs Garpxer Kive. 





ULSTER’S RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir —Your candid statement in regard to the rights and 
privileges of Ulster under the 1920 Act has heen highly appre- 
ciated by the Loyalists, who feel that their case is not properly 
understood in England. When we were asked to accept a 
Varliament for Northern Ireland, we were told that it would 
he a final settlement of the Home Rule question. Pledges to 
that effect were given by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Birkenhead and others. Ulster was not to be coerced 
or interfered with. ‘The elections were held in May last, when 
the Loyalists returned forty of their candidates, the Sinn 
Feiners six, and the Nationalists six, the total number of 
seats being fifty-two. In June the King with the Queen visited 
Belfast and opened the Parliament. His Majesty on that 
occasion was pleased to say :— 

“IT am confident that the important matters entrusted to 

the control and guidance of the Northern Parliament will be 
managed with wisdom and with moderation, with fairness and 
due regard to every faith and interest, and with no abatement 
of that patriotic devotion to the Empire which you proved so 
gallantly in the Great War.” 
The whole machinery of Government was accordingly set in 
motion, and since then the various departments dealing with 
Vinance, Education, Commerce, Labour, and Home Affairs have 
been got into full working order. 

Are we now to be teld that the 1920 Act is not binding? 
That it can be altered by a ‘Treaty entered into between Mr. 
lloyd George and Mr, Collins behind the back of Sir James 
Craig? That the Northern area can be carved and curtailed 
in such a way as to render it impractical from a Parliamentary 
point of view? A great deal of nonsense is talked about certain 
parishes or districts in the Norihern area being largely Sinn 
Finn, and that, therefore, they should be placed within the 
Uree State. What about the 80,000 Protestants in Donegal, 
Cavan, and Monaghan, not to mention the thousands of 
Protestants in Dublin, Cork, Sligo, and other places in the 
South and West of Ireland? Are these people to be allowed 
to vote themselves into the Northern area? Or are Mr. De 
Valera’s followers, who are strongly opposed to a Tree State, 
to be permitted to establish a Republic? 

The Trish Independent, Dublin, which supports Mr. Collins, 
in an article on Saturday last, 11th inst., stated :— 

“ According to the Constitutional procedure in all National 

assemblies the minority is bound by the majority.” 
Let the Sinn Feiners in the North be bound by the majority 
(as indicated at the Parliamentary Election), and they may 
rest assured, as stated by His Majesty the King, that the 
Northern Varliament, with Sir James Craig as Prime 
Minister, will always act “ with wisdom and with moderation, 
with fairness, and with due regard to every faith and interest.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. Iuscerrorp 


= (Secretary, Ulster Unionist Council). 
Oid Town Hall, Belfast. 





(To tur Eprron or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—In the Spectator of February 11th your comment on the 
political character of Mr. Lloyd George as displayed in his 
dealings with Sir James Craig has excited widespread public 
attention. The facts, recorded in writing, lead to the 
unavoidable conclusion that the Prime Minister told “two 
different to the leaders of Northern and Southern 
Treland: but there also exists another, and a highly significant, 
factor in the situation. Up to the present hour Mr. Lloyd 
Gieorge has continued to conceal the meaning of the Treaty 
so far as it concerns the boundaries question, and at the same 
time he knows all about it. He keeps the card up his sleeve 
in the hope, for his own purposes, of being able to succeed in 
fooling not only Ulstermen but the British people. How long 
will Britain stand this treatment? The Stuarts never 
attempted anything more tyrannous. It is a great public 


as 
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question, and the public have a right to know the facts. Ulster. 
men do not wantonly desire to prejudice the prospects of Peace 
if peace is to be attained; but they do undoubtedly insist upon 
being furnished with information concerning a question in 
which they are most vitally interested. That information is 
still withheld by the British Prime Minister in defiance of the 
rights of the people. If it is much longer kept in concealment, 
peace, for which so many men crave, will not be furthered, but 
imperilled. The secrecy as pursued extends a “sword of 
Damocles ” over the heads of the Ulster people, and is an act 
ef tyranny towards the British public.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, Joun Rew, 





NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL 
(To 1He Eptror or Tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of the 4th inst. Mrs. Barrett emphasizes 
the benefits to be obtained by the transplantation of children 
from bad homes, benefits which no one denies; but she declares 
that her experience proves that “‘a change of environment can 
overcome bad heredity.” The difficulty of disproving any such 
statement as this depends largely on the difficulty of attaching 
any clear and precise meaning to it. If it were true that no 
differences did exist between the germinal foundations from 
which all of us have sprung, all existing differences between 
us having arisen from the difference in the environments to 
which we have been exposed, then the word “ heredity ” would 
be meaningless, for heredity is the passing on from one genera- 
tion to another of such germinal differences thus assumed not 
to exist. Moreover, it is obvious that hereditary differences do 
exist in regard to physical qualities, such as colour of hair, 
stature, &c., and the reasons for believing that the germinal 
foundations of our mental qualities are not identical, though 
not so obvious, are based on solid arguments. In fact, not only 
does the use of the word heredity in such a phrase as “ over- 
coming heredity ” admit the existence of germinal differences, 
hut it is only those devoid of biological training who can 
assert that all men are created equal, in the sense of having 
sprung from identical germinal foundations. But once the 
existence of hereditary qualities is admitted, does it not follow, 
as I stated in my last letter, that though a child with bad 
hereditary qualities may he greatly benefited by transplanta- 
tion, yet its ultimate condition would have been better if it 
had had a better hereditary endowment? Unless it be assumed 
that the transplanted child has become perfect, this cannot be 
denied; and, with this admission, all meaning seems to have 
evaporated from the statement that its bad heredity has been 
overcome, 


DECAY, 


There are, however, other serious and more practical objec- 
tions to such statements in regard to heredity effects which I 
should like to briefly touch on. In the first place a well-marked 
characteristic of certain mentally defective types is that those 
thus afflicted respond rapidly to any change of environment, 
being easily led upwards or downwards in social well-being. 
Whenever this is the case transplantation is certain to produce 
an exceptionally well-marked improvement. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the original mental tendency will thus 
have been obliterated, and if subsequently the transplanted 
individual should drift back into bad surroundings the conse- 
quent ‘deterioration will be equally well marked. The social 
results of transplantation cannot be fully estimated until the 
entire life history, not only of the transplanted child, but also 
of its descendants, is known, for the way in which all these 
persons will be affected by the ordinary necessitudes of life is 
an important element in the problem. 

May I mention one other point which seems to me very 
important even without reference to There 
undoubtedly exists a close relationship between the birth-rate 
and the death-rate of any community, or, in other words, the 
death of a child will often either increase the probability that 
its brothers and sisters will survive or that another child will 
make its appearance in the same family. What is true of the 
death of a child is doubtless also true in a measure of its 
transplantation to another home or to an institution, and it 
follows that the removal of a number of children from the 
evil contagion of bad homes will increase the number of adults 
in the nation who will have been born in had homes. Can this 
effect of transplantation be regarded with equanimity, even if 
all reference to heredity be omitted? We all agree that the 
elimination of children by starvation or carelessness cannot be 
tolerated, but should we not also admit that here is a problem 
urgently needing consideration?—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. Leonard Darwiy. 
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GENOA? 
{To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Spectaron.’’] 


Sir,—At intervals in the history of the world inhuman 


monsters have arisen who, either from delight in killing and 
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torturing their fellow-men, or from callous zeal in destroying 
populations regarded as too large to fit in with their social 
and political “systems,” deliberately set about murder on a 
huge scale. Such were Attila in the fifth century, Tamerlane in 
the fourteenth, and Robespierre, Marat, and Carrier in the 
eighteenth. Persons of this diabolical mentality have doubt- 
less existed in all ages, but emerged only when favourable 
opportunities for indulging their biood lust were presented to 
them. It has fallen to us in the twentieth century to witness 
the most appalling exhibition of designed mass<lestruction 
that has ever stained the annals of mankind. ‘The loss of 
human life, and the depths of human suffering for which the 
Marxian dictators of Russia are responsible, already exceed the 
aggregate of the achievements of all their predecessors, and the 
bly our successors may read of these 
upon for 
various reasons, the impression has been largely negligible. 
We seem to have lost as a nation that power of feeling and 
showing burning resentment against crime which is one of the 
greatest safeguards of Christianity and civilization. 
Were it otherwise, the recent in 
Street, the inevitable results of which we are beginning to 
realize, would hate been impossible, and the proposal that we 
should meet the authors of the greatest tragedy the world has 
ever known in equal conference with the representatives of 
states enjoying civilized forms of government, could never 
have been made. There are, of course, reasons for this cynical 
willingness to rehabilitate the Marats and Carriers of Russia, 
which I cannot now explain; but I beg you, Sir, to note that 
all the persons reported to be selected as delegates to the Con- 
ference at Genoa, with the exception of Lenin, appear to be 
Jews with Slav cover-names. Russia, before the advent of 
Lenin, Trotsky, and a horde from the East End of New York, 
was an intensely religious country, and her tyrants have failed 
in their desperate attempts to extirpate Christianity among 
the masses. What will Russians in the future feel towards a 
nation which accepts Jews as representing their great country? 
I also beg you to note carefully the powerful influences brought 
to bear on Labour here to secure the permanence of the 
régime of murder and slavery in Russia. The Communist 
provides the Semitic controllers of by far the largest army in 
Hurope with advice, ,They are to demand compensation for 
“the damage wrought by the Allies’ War,’”’ because “ the 
international working class is solidly behind Russia,” that is, 
behind the foreign tyrants who have killed, ruined, and 
starved the Russian working classes by millions at their sweet 
will. The dupes of Communism, who seem to be as credulous as 
the Moplahs, are bidden to demand the Genoa Conference as 
the main hope for diminishing unemployment. ‘‘ Good old 
Trotsky ” is a popular expression in some circles, and the 
welfare of British Labour is being represented as dependent 
upon the retention of power by this present day Tamerlane, 
who has done more than any other individual to create the 
dificulties from which our manual workers are sufieri 
When one considers the plain facts about Russian trade now 
and before the War, the awful conditions in Russia, and the 
impossibility until her 
swept away, it must be evident that immense and costly propa- 
ganda work necessary to inspire the hopeless fallacies 
which British working men have been induced to accept. 


end is not yet. Possi 


infamies with a detached sense of horror, but us, 


conversations Downing 
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of her recovery assassins have been 


was 


This opens a very large subject, and I will only say that 
evidence of the existence of a world conspiracy against Chirist- 
ianity in general and the British Empire in particular are 
accumulating every day.—I am, Sir, &e., SYDENHAM. 


THE FALSEST OF FALSE ECONOMY. 
(To tHe Epitror or tre “* Specrator.’’) 


Str,—Sir James Yoxall questions the figures I quoted in my 
previous letter with regard to teachers’ salaries. I submit 
to his notice the scale given by the Education Committee. The 


schools are primary, the district is Birmingham :— 

Head Mistresses. 
Average attendance. 
1 ase ro 1—100 


Grade. Mex. Salary 


2Q% 
e399 


2 ie ... 101—200 oi £420 
3 ‘ 201—350 £445 
4 7 351—500 £475 
5 501—650 £500 


Sir James Yoxall’s letier I have made further 
In one school, where the former maximum was £190, 
and the head mistress thought herself very well off indeed, it 
is now £445. ‘I'wo sisters, neither “ college-trained,”’ now earn 
between them slightly over £900, their former combined 
salaries being £380. Is there any reason in such huge advances 
at a time when tax-payers are burdened and the country is 
threatened with bankruptcy? You repeat, Sir, that you are 


Since reading 
inquiries. 








against touching teachers’ salaries. I ask if it is fair that one 
class should be enormously rewarded, while others are ground 
down. Why should not all bear the burden of the War?— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. B. C. 





(To tHe Epmer or tae “ Spzctator.’’] 
Sir,—My daily reading for the last twenty years has been the 
Times and the Manchester Guardian. There are tendencies iu 
both papers which I regard with strong suspicion, and I have 
always trusted to the Spectator to adjust my ideas on the 
events of the week and current opinions. Except on religion 
and beer I have always been in agreement with it, so that ! 
had grown to think that I could tell beforehand what view the 
Spectator would take on any political question, particularly on+ 
connected wth econemics. To such subjects I would apply a 
quotation from one of your articles, stored in my memory, <« 
one of Lord Cromer’s early Egyptian reports about the time 


mM 


when the finances were emerging on to solid ground. It was 
to this effect :— 
“Tf, when I undertook this task, I had listened to every 





proposal that was made to me for the benefit of Egypt and its 
people, Egypt to-day, instead of being in a prosperous condition, 
would be in a state of bankruptcy.” 





These words should always be in the minds of Cabinet 
Ministers, and should be on the heading of every agenda paper. 
In the article on education expenditure I have a regretfu 
feeling that the Spectator sinned against its own light. Is it 
possible that the witchery of the Prime Minister has invaded 
the atmosphere of the Spectator office? 1 read the article as 
contending that all education expenditure should be sacrosanct. 
As regards teachers’ salaries, these might for the 
present, but with the increased purchasing of the 
pound they must be rcviewed just as the interest on Wat 
Bonds will he to the reduction of other people’s incomes. 1 
should like to say a word with respect to the letter of “ Rector’. 
Wife.” Surely she looks at the matter from a wrong point o 
view. She wishes the rector to have the same salary as, or more 
than, the schoolmaster, and to retain thea social 
the rector and the Remuneration 
cettled in this way. No doubt the village shopkeeper has a 
larger income than cither parson but thal 
is no ground why the stipends of the latter should be increased. 
The “ Rector’s Wite” that 
the community to-day puts a higher value on the schoo! 
master’s service than that of the rector. It is a good thing 
that schoolmistresses travel It is to the benefit « 
those they teach, and given the opportunity of cheap travel 
schoolmasters and will Le 
foreign languages. 


remain 


power 


standing of 


rector’s wife. cannot be 


or schcolmaster, 


must reconcile herself to the fact 


abroad. 


mnistresses encouraged to learu 
Let me conclude by asking the clergy to benefit the Church 
hy doing all in their power to improve the social position of 
the village schoolmaster by treating him as an equal and noi 
an inferior. They would thus be encouraging their suns 
and daughters to take up the neble profession of teacher of the 
children of those to whom most 
pleasures of life. They would thus become the missionarie 
of a real and true Christian Socialism and followers of the 
great Master.—I am, Sir, &c., B. Oxrmeron. 
Harewood Cottage, Cold Ash, near Newbury, Berks. 


as 


we owe of the comforts and 


[We said that there was plenty of room for saving on educa- 
tion, but that teachers’ salaries, which were formerly disgrace- 
fully low and are not now too high, ought not to be touched. 
Ep. Spectator. } 


INGER AND THE INNS OF COURT 
{To tHe Epiton or tae “‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Philip Massinger’s play, The Dulse of Florence, 
written in 1627, produced next week in the Middle 
Yemple Hall by a company of old Oxford amateurs, including 
Mr. Ledward, Mr. Colbourne and Mr. Ramage, reinforced by 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Miss Elizabeth Pollock. Evening 
performances will be given on Thursday, February 23rd, and 
Vriday, February 24th, and there will be a matinée on Satur 
The rare opportunity of seeing a little 
performed in the ancient hall 
where many Elizabethan plays—such as Twelfth Night—were 
first produced, should attract large audiences. Tickets may be 
had from Mr. Shewell Cooper, 2 Paper Buildings, Temple. 
This Massinger revival has been undertaken in behalf of ihe 
excellent Inns of Court Mission, which for a quarter of a 
century has been at work in Drury Lane, within a stone's 
throw of your office. The Mission was founded by the late Lord 
Halsbury and other leading members of the Bench and the 
Bar, and has been mainly conducted by barristers. It haa 
ene of the largest and.most successful working men’s clabs in 
London, which includes among i{s activities a vigorous athletic 


MASS MISSION 
Great 


is to he 


day, February 25th. 
known drama by Massinger, 
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club and which is noted for its “ Noisy Room,” where members 
freely exchange their views on many subjects. A boys’ club is 
attached to the Mission. During the war two-thirds of the 
members served with the Forces, and twenty-five of them—or 
more than ten per cent.—were killed. It is now desired, by way of 
a memorial to the late Lord Halsbury, to purchase a playing field 
at Tottenham for the use of the Mission clubs. The field will 
cost £2,000. It is hoped that a considerable part of the sum 
will be raised by the sale of tickets for the performances next 
week. You will, I think, agree with me that this most interest- 
ing revival is being given in aid of a most deserving cause.—I 
am, Sir, &c., X. 





“TIT SERVE.” 
[To THe Epiror or THe “ SrectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I was thankful to see the letter from your correspondent 
in your issue of January 7th on “I Serve,” apropos of the ever- 
vexed question of domestic service. It so well expressed what 
has needed saying for teo long. May I be permitted to ask a 
few straight and pertinent questions to which I have yearned 
for an answer for many years? When I last expressed my 
views in pre-War days wild Suffragists poured scorn upon my 
foolish head, but experience has confirmed me in my views. 
Ilere are my questions :— 

1. Are not families the foundation of the State—or nation? 

2. Are not proper feeding and hygienic housework the very 
foundation on which good families are built, and a strong and 
happy nation the best result? 

3. Is it utterly useless to ask that teachers should imbue 
girls at school with high ideals of their citizenship as women 
(not merely as clerks), with the desire to help in keeping a 
great country great by helping to make healthy, happy families 
through being able to cook or do good housework—if not both— 
for others first, and for themselves when the time comes? It 
should be considered shameful for a girl of eighteen to be 
helpless in a house. 

4. When domestic work is undertaken in return for payment 
why cannot it become a profession, with compulsory exams.? 
It should rank as one of the highest, if not the highest, for 
women, for the nation’s well-being is founded upon it. 

5. Is it quite useless to ask the big, brainy Education Authori- 
ties to cut out something less practical in the curriculum at 
Council schools and replace it with housekeeping theory and 
ideals for the girls, arousing their curiosity, interest, ambition? 

6. Could it not be made compulsory to “train,” just as for 
any other profession, for certificates from “ very plain cook- 
ing” in grades upwards, and from “ rough housework” up to 
the refinements of parlourmaid and lady’s maid? 

7. Finally, how much are registry offices to blame for the 
wickedness of exorbitant wages for thorough incompetency and 
unwillingness? Surely it should be possible to solve this weary- 
ing problem and avoid complications by making it an honour- 
able profession, to he looked up to, by making registry offices 
merely a place for introductions on fixed fees, and certificates 
should be the proof for capacity. 


“e 


“ 


Only to-lay have I had to pay a “ booking fee ”’ of 4s. in order 
to find a housemaid-waitress at £40. Threepence in the £ 
charged on engagement—10s. Having paid 14s, and done my 
best to extract truth from both the girl and her “ reference,” I 
may find I’ve been had again, because too many mistresses, 
alas! will put up with careless ways for fear of being without 
a maid, and finally pass her on to another victim as “ suit- 
able” without a qualm. A certificate would show her capabili- 
ties for work, and one would only need to ask references for 
personal character. It should not be possible for “ any fool ” 
to ‘‘apply for the place” and make out that she is capable 
when she is ignorant. Asa profession, it should have its recog- 
nized uniform, and there should be no silly nonsense about 
the “‘eap being a badge of service.” As your correspondent 
points out, there is nothing degrading in service. The hospital 
nurse, policeman, sailor, soldier, porters, &c., all wear head- 
gear suitable to their calling and in keeping with the rest of 
their uniform, which all makes for smartness, self-respect and 
pride in one’s job. I enclose my card.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Norruern Hovskxrerer. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent may be interested to know that an 
effort is being made by the Girls’ Friendly Society to raise the 
status of domestic service in the way she suggests. Girls are 
trained for six months on a definite curriculum. They are 
then examined by a qualified examiner, and those who pass are 
awarded a_ certificate. We are hoping to extend this 
standardization ” of domestics beyond the G.F.S. Further 


information on the subject may be obtained from Miss Langley, 
G.F.S. Office, 39 Victoria Street, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. 


Euien C. Tart. 
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POETRY. 
—»—__—— 

THE GHOST. 
NIGHT-FOUNDERED to the ruin he came, 
Nor recked of its uncanny fame ; 

A haunt of slumber opened here, 

And weariness, that casts out fear, 

His footsteps led. 

The moon swam low; the woods were still; 
Dog foxes barked upon the hill ; 

With zig-zag wing a flitter-mouse 

Flew in and out the haunted house 

And overhead. 


Within, decaying wood and lime 
Lifted their incense up to time; 

The foot fell hollow; echoes woke 
And whispering, half-heard voices spoke 
Behind the dark. 

Aloft, the drowsy wanderer found 

A chamber far above the ground; 
Whose casement, rusty-ironed and high, 
Japed ivy-clad upon the sky, 

Starlit and stark. 

White-fingered now the moonbeams ran 
To ripple on the resting man. 

He saw their stealthy silver creep 

As it would drown him in his sleep 
With splendour mild. 

And then a subtle shadow moved, 

A spirit that the dead had loved ; 

For wanly limned against the gloom 
Of that forbid, forgotten room 

There ran a child. 


She twinkled in her candid shift, 
Light as a moth, so silent, swift, 
And peeped and peered for what might be 
Hid in that ancient nursery— 
A babe of joy. 
But something called the busy wight: 
She faded sudden from his sight ; 
And, as her little glimmer paled, 
Like a glass bell, the ghostling wailed, 
*“ Where is my toy?” 
EpEN PHILLPOTTS, 
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THE THEATRE. 
ane hae 
* JUSTICE,’ BY JOHN GALSWORTHY, AT THE COURT 
THEATRE. 

I po not know how Mr. Galsworthy regards his play, Justice— 
that is to say, whether he thinks he wrote it as a piece of 
propaganda work or as a work of art. In a sense every work 
of art is the artist’s propaganda to the world, but between 
propaganda and art there is this difference: In art all that 
matters is truth—not truth absolute and eternal, for that is 
undiscoverable, but truth as far as ihe artist, exerting all his 
power of vision, can sec it. In propaganda the artist puts forward 
just that amount of truth that will serve most effectively the 
purpose he has in view. From the point of view of an artist 
this is an immoral procedure, but from the point of view 
of a citizen of the temporal world there is so much to be said 
for it that nearly all the plays, nearly all the books, nearly 
all the pictures, nearly all the music produced on this earth 
are propaganda of some sort or other. 
is art, that art which reveals and illuminates and is the cherished 
possession of the few. Now, Justice is propaganda and not 
quite first-rate propaganda at that. I will try to show why 
I think it propaganda and why I do not think it first class, even 
as propaganda. 

To begin with, I would like to make the paradoxical assertion 
that whenever an artist is completely aware of what he is doing, 
his work must of necessity be propaganda and not art. The 
reason is that the utmost truth of which an artist is, capable, 
that truth which it is his particular job to express and the vision 
of which makes him an artist and not a craftsman, is always just 
cluding him. In every real work of art there are things that 
the author cannot explain, things which, perhaps, defy reason 
or explanation and which men will interpret in different ways, 
but which future generations will delight in. There is absolutely 
nothing of this quality in Justice. What we expect from a 
creative artist is revelation. It is because he can give us 
revelation that he stands higher in the estimation of mankind 
than any other human being. Surely the instinctive recognition 
of the artist as being in a sense a man privileged could never 
have been gained by a mere dexterity of mind or hand. If 
there is any confusion in the popular judgment it is due to 
the muddleheadedness arising from cheap education and the 
confusion of instincts under the pressure of modern life. But 
the natural instinct of the masses towards the artist is either 
to stone him or to let him alone as being slightly mad. 

In Justice, instead of revelation, we find the most conven- 
tional outlook conceivable. Some suspicion that convicts are 
just like other men possibly lurks in the soul of every real 
Governor of a Prison, but there is no glimmer of so revolutionary 
an idea in the head of Mr. John Galsworthy. Mr. Galsworthy 
is out to reform the prison, not to abolish it. Now, as a practical 
man the true artist does not care a hang about reform. Nothing 
leaves the artist colder than talk about reform. Why? Because 
a prison, for example, is a social convenience for the people 
who are out of prison not for those who are in it. Whoever 
heard of a man wanting to reform a bathroom because the 
bath did not feel comfortable in it! Well it is just as sensible 
to try to reform a prison because the prisoners are not comfort- 
able in it. The object of every civilized society must be to 
keep as many people out of prison as possible. A single man 
in prison is a single blot on society, two men in prison is a double 
blot, the stain increases until fifty per cent. is in prison, then it 
would cease to be a prison and would become a part of society, 
like the Whig Party or the Tory Party. 

In our present barbarous state of civilization it frequently 
happens that a combination of inner and outer circumstances 
produces what, in our ignorance, we call a criminal action. 
We find it convenient to lock up the criminal. One of these 
days some way of dealing with him, still more convenient, will 
be found. Now Mr. Galsworthy writes a play to persuade men 
that they should act kindly to the criminal while he is in prison, 
but men will never act kindly to something they fear, and the 
quickest and only sure way of procuring kind treatment for the 
criminal is to remove men’s fear of him. What Mr. Galsworthy 
ought to have shown was the extraordinary convenience of the 
institution of prison to the firm of solicitors, James and Walter 
How. Consider the situation. James How is in no immediate 
need of money. William Falder, his clerk, is. William Falder 
adds a nought to a cheque for £9 and so procures £90 less £9, 





The small residue | 





i.¢., £81. Ah! what a neurotic disposition! what a weak face ! 
says Mr. Galsworthy. Well, this is the convention! But will 
Mr. Galsworthy explain to me how a clerk earning forty shillings 
a week, who suddenly wants £80, is going to get it? Or does 
Mr. Galsworthy think it is weak to want £80? Yes; not only 
does he think it weak, but even immoral. Well, one doesn’t 
expect such humbug from an artist. Why can’t Mr. Galsworthy 
tell the public the truth, namely, that since society is imperfect 
and that in its imperfection we can’t all have £80 whenever we 
want it, those who have got it will protect themselves against 
those who have not? Prison and the machinery of the law are 
James How’s civilized substitute for superior physical force, but 
why should he slander and throw pitch over the man he has 
defeated ? Simply from that instinct that leads us to blacken 
the character of our enemies so that they may not get strong 
again. That is the meaning of the moral obloquy we pour on 
so-called criminals, and that is the meaning of the police sur- 
veillance with which we dog them. Now, surely we might 
expect a first-rate propagandist to say to Mr. How and his 
fellows: “There is nothing whatever to fear from Mr. Falder, 
shake hands with him and give him the following advice: 
“Mr. Falder, the next time you want £80 try to borrow it; 
if you can’t borrow it, try to find some legal method of raising 
it ; if that proves impossible and you still want it, try to do with- 
out it; if you really can’t do without it and you have got to steal 
it, well, remember that the rate of interest for money raised in 
that way is extremely high. Good-bye! I shall not have the 
pleasure of seeing you again for three years, but when you come 
out of prison I hope I shall have a vacancy for you, although 
I don’t like having such a damn young fool in my office.’ ” 

Of course three years of prison for £80 is an extortionate rate 
of interest, it is the worst form of usury; but even the usurer 
does not call his victim names. 

I would ask Mr. Galsworthy how he thinks he could expect 
propaganda for loweriag the rate of usury to be successful if it 
were taken for granted that the usurer was a noble citizen and 
the borrower ipso facto an immoral blackguard. Surely the 
first task of the propagandist would be to enlighten the public as 
to the true nature of the situation! It is my complaint against 
Mr, Galsworthy as a propagandist that he does not attempt to 
do this, but simply tries to harrow our humanitarian feelings. 
The result is simply that sensitive people are aimlessly shocked, 
while a tough-minded person like myself remains absolutely 
unmoved, 

The play was very well acted, and though from the highest 
standpoint unsatisfactory, yet it is everybody’s duty to see it for 
the sake of the information it contains about one aspect of our 
social system. W. J. TURNER. 


AT THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Tue Atlantide is one of the few films that for me, at any rate, 

excuse the existence of that young but already arrogant and 


* ATLANTIDE ” 


undisciplined art-form, the cinematograph. For one thing, 
the Aitlantide does not aspire to “ greatness ”—‘ greatness ” 


that in the terms of the cinematograph seems to demand pro- 
longed close-up views of heaving “stars” in agonies of facial 
contortion. The story, adapted from M. Pierre Benoit’s 
LT Atlantide, tells of an unknown city in the Sahara, a vestige 
of lost Atlantis, into which explorers from time to time force 
a passage, to find themselves prisoners and death their 
only means of escape. Sir Rider Haggard in his romances once 
beguiled us with similar material. Fortunately the film retells 
the story simply and directly. There are no incongruities and 
no exaggerations. It is a French production, and though the 
actors are unknown to us they are obviously talented. The 
scenery apparently is Algerian, and in retaining its atmosphere 
and monotonous beauty the producers have displayed excep- 
tional artistry. It is remarkable, for instance, how much more 
effective is a distant string of camels moving across the desert 
in this film than the elaborate spectacles, the five thousand 
Nebuchadnezzar-Nero genre. The 
French can evidently teach us something in the matter of the 
cinematograph. Meanwhile we owe them gratitude for a very 
agreeable entertainment, which recalls more than anything 
else those novel-reading days when in quite serious defiance of 
J. K. S. we prayed there would never come a season :— 
‘*When the Rudyards cease from Kipling, 
And the Haggards Ride no more.” 


howling horsemen of the 


C. H. 
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SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Ampassapors.— Mixed Marriage 
[Mr. St. John Ervine’s comedy. 


8.30—2.39 


Notice later.] 


Everyman, Hampst#ip.—Fanny’s First Play ..  8.15--2.30 
[Strangely enough the majority of people in London have 

not yet realised what the Everyman Theatr- is doing 

for them.] 


AroiLo.--The Wheel ee és ‘na ee 8.30—2.30 
Lyric, HAmmersmita.—The Beggar’s Opera 
(Revised version) 8.15 —2.30 


|The best musical comedy in a fresh version that demands 
a superlative we do not possess.) 








BOOKS. 

sinntetialilieanies 
AND ITS MYSTERY.* 
[First Norice.] 
M. FLAmMAnion’s book, though by no means an epoch-making 
work, is full of sincerity and feeling. What is even more 
important in view of its subject, it is inspired with an intense 
desire to approach its great theme in the scientific spirit—that 
is, to rest upon reason and turn upon the poles of proof. 
Therefore, in spite of certain weaknesses in argument, it affords 
a useful opportunity for discussing some of the great issues 
with which it is concerned. Its touch of mysticism is to m>, 
at any rate, not repellent but attractive. The book is a 
counter-attack, and a very successful one, upon the pure 
materialists. It begins, indeed, with some very effective 
general chapters which are devoted to the destruction of the 
arguments of those who believe, or think themselves compelled 
to believe, that thought, consciousness, and all we call the 
things of the spirit, are really the motiveless phenomena 
of unconscious automatism. According to them the 
brain secretes thoughts, and so volitional acts, as the liver 
secretes bile. The machine, in a word, runs by itself till it 
runs down. 

To make use of another analogy, of which I must admit myself 


DEATH 








fond, the materialists in effect contend that a human being is | 


not a piano with an individual player, but a musical box which 
somebody, or more probably nobody, wound up. It is true 
that it plays tunes and can vary them, but this is only accident. 
The tunes are no more a matter of will than the wind in the 
pines, the ripple of the stream, or the thunder of the sea. To 
me it seems much more reasonable to suppose that the tunes 
show intention, purpose, and volition, and are only explicable 
if we presume a player. Sometimes the airs are bad, some- 
times good. Sometimes, again, the music is jangled and out of 
tune, or is mere noise. But why should we assume, because 
nothing but hideous rattlings can be got out of the piano, as 
in the case of madness, that there is no player, or when the 
tunes suddenly stop and no more sound can be got from it, as 
in the case of death, that there never was a player ? 

Is it not as reasonable, or rather morc reasonable, to assume, 
as we do in real life, that the reason we can get no sound, or only 
yet noise out of the piano, isthat theinstrument has broken down 
from age or injury and is no longer eapable of responding to 
the player’s touch? Why assume that the player dies when 
his instrument dies ? The brain, no doubt, is a material thing. 
Itis the piano, and the tunes appear to be produced by it, but in 
reality they are the work of the player. 

Though he does not use this analogy, that is roughly M. 
Flammearion’s argement. But he goes further and argues that, 
apart from his contentions aimed to cut away the buttresses of 
materialism there is something in us which can be subjected 
to scientific analysis and scientific proof, but which is, never- 
theless, non-material. To return to my metaphor once more, 
the soul uses the brain as the piano-player uses the piano as 
long as the brain is capable of being played upon. But the 
soul is not a part of the brain or irrevocably tied to it. Under 
certain conditions the soul may manifest itself as a conscious 
entity when the brain, as the autopsy shows, has become a 
mere purulent jelly. Thought, consciousness, and will are 
facts which point to a player. It is true that they do not afford 
us absolute proof that the destruction of the instrument does 
not involve the death of the player, but, on the other hand, 
the destruction of the body and the mortification of the brain 





"© Death and its Mystery ; Before Death. 
Camille Flammarion, 
10s, 6d. net.) 


~ ~ Proofs of the Existence of the Soul. By 
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do not prove that the power which once set the brain in motion 
cannot find a new instrument on which to operate. 

Here is one of M. Flammarion’s many statements of the 
different facets of his view :— 


“Tt is important, from the very beginning of this disenes} 
for us not to be easily satisfied with Sendo What agree 
According to general opinion, it is what is perceived by our 
senses, what can be seen, touched, weighed. Very well! the 
following pages are to prove that there is in man something 
besides what can be seen, touched, and weighed; that thero 
exists in the human being an element independent of the 
material senses, a personal mental principle, which thinks 
wills, acts, which manifests itself at a distance, which aces 
without eyes, hears without ears, discovers the future before 
it exists, and reveals unknown facts. To suppose that this 
psychic element—invisible, intangible, and imponderable—is 
an essential faculty of the brain, is to make a declaration 
without proof; and it is a self-contradictory form of reasoning 
as if one said that salt could produce sugar or that fish could 
become inhabitants of terra firma. What we wish to show 
here is that actual observation itself, the observation of the 
facts of experience, prove that the human being is not only 
a material body endowed with various essential faculties, 
but also a psychic body endowed with different faculties from 
those of the animal organism. And by ‘actual observation’ 
we mean that we shall use no other method than that of 
Littré, Taine, Le Dantec, and other professors of materialism, 
and that we shall repudiate the grotesque doctrines of oral 
arguments, mere wanderings from the subject. How was it 
possible that eminent thinkers such es Comte, Littré, Berthelot 
were able to imagine that reality is bounded by the circle of 
our sense impressions, which are so limited and so imperfect ? 
A fish might well believe that nothing existed outside of 
water; a dog which made a classification of canine sense 
impressions would classify them according to odour and not 
according to sight, as a man would do; a carrier -pigeon 
would be especially aware of the sense of direction, an ant 
of the sense of touch in his antennae, etc. The spirit overrules 
the body ; the atoms do not govern, they are governed. The 
same reasoning can be applied to the entire universe, to the 
worlds that gravitate in space, to vegetables and animals. 
The leaf of the tree is formed, an egg that hatches is formed, 
This formation, itself, is of the intellect in its nature.” 


Before we proceed to the proofs, yet another passage may be 
cited to show what M. Flammarion is about—i.e., what he sets 
forth to prove. The passage might be headed, indeed, with 
Cromwell’s words, “ The mind is the man,” an expression which, 
by the way, in all probability Cromwell was quoting from some- 
body else, though from whom does not appear. Perhaps some 
reader of the Spectator can say who was the first person—pro- 
bably a Greek—to use this admirable, if somewhat obvious, 
aphorism. 


“If we analyze the human body and its natural functions 
we cannot fail to recognize that despite all the charms it can 
offer to our senses, it is, on the whole, when we consider only 
its substance, a rather vulgar object. Its true nobility lies 
in its spirit, its feeling, its intelligence, in its veneration for 
art and science; and the value of a man does not lie in his 
body, so short-lived, so changeable, so frail, but in his soul, 
which reveals itself, even in this life, as blessed with the 
faculty of enduring eternally. Moreover, this body is not an 
inert mass, an automaton; it is a living organism. But the 
construction of a being, a man, an animal, or a plant, is the 
witness of the existence of a constructive force, of a mind in 
nature, of an intellectual principle that governs the atoms 
and is not of them. If there were only material molecules, 
devoid of direction, the world would not go on, some sort of 
chaos would have existed indefinitely, without mathematical 
laws, and the Cosmos would not have been ruled by order.” 


In connexion with this passage I must deal with one other 
point in the anti-materialist controversy. Some modern 
thinkers say that we must be careful not to make too rigid a 
division between matter and spirit. It is probable, they contend, 
that each has some of the qualities of the other. In a word, 
matter is not purely dead, and spirit is not purely immaterial. 
M. Flammarion, curiously enough, comes near this in the following 
passage :— 

“We have finally reached the point of admitting the unity 
of force and the unity of substance. Everything is dynamism. 
Cosmic dynamism rules the worlds. Newton gave it the name 
of attraction. But this interpretation is insufficient. If there 
were nothing but attraction in the universe, the stars would 
form only one mass, for it would have brought them together 
long ago, in the beginning of time; there is something else, 
there is movement. Vital dynamism governs all beings: in 
man as he has evolved, psychic dynamism is constantly 
associated with vital dynamism. At bottom all these 
dynamisms are one: it is the spirit in nature, deaf and blind 
as far as we are concerned, in the immaterial world, and even 
in the instinct of animals, unconscious in the majority of 
human works, conscious in a small number. In Uranie (1888), 
I wrote: ‘What we call matter vanishes just as scientific 
analysis believes it is about to grasp it. We find force is the 
dynamic element, the mainstay of the universe, and the 
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assential principle behind all forms. The human ne has 
the soul as its essential principle. The universe is an intelligent 
principle that we can not understand.’ In Les Forces naturelles 
inconnues (1906), I wrote: ‘Psychic manifestations confirm 
what we have learned elsewhere, that the purely mechanical 
explanation of the universe is insufficient and that there is 
something elso in the universe than this pretended matter. 
It is not matter which governs the world: it is a psychic and 
dynamic element.’ Since the time when these lines were 
written, the progress of psychic observations has _ super- 
aburdantly confirmed them. A mental power rules silently 
and all-powerfully over the instincts of insects, assuring their 
existence and their perpetuation, as it rules over the birth of 
a bird and the evolution of the superior animals, including 
man himself. It is this sort of dynaiuism which leads the 
caterpillar to become a formless pulp in the chrysalis, and 
afterward a butterfly. It is this that from tho organism of 
certain media brings forth a substance which changes into 
organs that are real, though they live for but a short space— 
a dynamism instantaneously creating transitory materializa- 
tions. Let us assert it: the universe is dynamic. An invisiblo 
thinking force governs worlds and atoms. Matter obeys. 
Che analysis of things reveals, everywhere, the action of an 
nvisible spirit. This universal spirit is in everything, 
zoverning each atom, each molecule, though they themselves 
are impalpable, imponderable, infinitely small, invisible, and 
constitute by their dynamic aggregation visible things and 
living creatures; and this spirit is indestructible and eternal. 
Materialism is an erroneous doctrine, incomplete and 
nsufficient, which explains nothing to our entire sat'sfaction. 
lo admit only matter endowed with certain essential qualities, 
is an hypothesis that does not bear analysis. The Positivists 
are mistaken, there exist ‘ positive’ proofs that the hypothesis 
of matter dominating and governing everything through its 
essential qualities is beside the truth. They have not divined 
the dynamic intelligence which animates living creatures and 
even things.” 


‘ 


M. Flammarion thus concludes that materialism is “only a 
theory of the appearance of things, is only the outer surface of 
things that have not been analyzed.” It is, he continues, 
“through the experimental method itself that we are going to 
prove the weakness of materialism.” 

As I have hinted before, M. Flammarion, when he 
comes to marshalling his evidence, is not so satisfactory as 
when he is dealing with the abstract side of the problem. 
That, perhaps, was to be expected from an astronomer. A 
man accustomed to deal with things so great and so magnificent 
as the starry heavens might well find it tiresome to play the 
lawyer’s part in analyzing minutely proofs resting on human 
evidence. By this I mean that he does not always seem to give 
their due weight to such considerations as the unconscious 
misrepresentations of facts or, again, to the distinction between 
pure observation and that which looks like observation, but is 
a theorizing from beliefs. J. St. Lor Srracnwey. 

(To be continued.) 





PAINTED WINDOWS.* 

Tax “ Gentleman with a Duster” has this time rather missed 
his mark, He has his former power of holding our attention 
and an undiminished skill in inventing a telling phrase, but 
the alleged failure of the Churches to make an impression upon 
the country is not a convenient subject for his methods. When 
he discoursed upon the moral slackness of public life and upon 
the flippancy of human fashion, his congregation sat under 
him devoutly enough because he could not really go wrong. 
He might set up almost impossible ideals—but that is for the 
public good, 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a Heaven for ? 

A Savonarola may exaggerate, but he does not lead wrongly 
merely because he runs far ahead. It isanother matter, however, 
when an author tries to trace to their source the causes of 
ecclesiastical failure. 
with the ‘‘ Gentleman” we are unable to understand exactly 
what he wants. His conclusions are vague. 

In several parts of the book he gives his approval to the 
idea of comprehensiveness in the Church. He hates heresy- 
hunting, and sees that every earnest and truth-seeking man, 
whatever his views, may help somebody. And yet he criticises 
with various degrees of sternness nearly all the religious leaders 
about whom he writes because they do not come up to his 
ideal—and what that ideal is we are not quite sure. Why ask 
for variety and then condemn nearly all forms of it? Surely 
if our principal clergy all satisfied the same ideal the variety 
of doctrine and method in the Church, which is one of the merits 





bd Painted Windows :a Study in Religious Personality. By a Gentleman with 
a Dnster. London: Mills and Boon, [5s. net.] 
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and adornments of an all-embracing National Church, would 
instantly disappear. 

The author writes about Bishop Gore, T}-an Inge, Father 
Knox, Dr. L. P. Jacks, Bishop Hensley Henson, Miss Maude 
Royden, Canon E. W. Barnes, General Bramwell Booth, Dr, 
W. E. Orchard, Bishop Temple, Dr. W. B. Selbie and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His literary way is that of an “ inter- 
viewer” with a random touch of genius. He does not scruple 
to describe the personal appearance of his subjects. To him 
it is quite fair game to turn rapidly from an arched eyebrow or 
a flat nose to the mystery of holiness. His book is thus a 
study of religion conducted through an examination of per- 
sonality. 

In effect, he attributes to Bishop Gore a marked change from 
the Modernism of his earlier years to an ascetic traditionalism 
which is tending towards exclusiveness and the desire to search 
out heretics. He thinks that the Anglo-Catholics writhe under 
Bishop Gore’s leadership, but know very well that they cannot 
afford to dispense with him. Bishop Gore is to him an example 
of Coleridge’s warning that ‘“ He who begins by loving Chris- 
iianity better than Truth, will proceed by loving his own Sect 
or Church better than Christianity.” 

“Dr. Gore, in my judgment, has achieved strength at the 

centre of his being only at the terrible cost of cutting off, or at 
any rate of maiming, his own natural temperament. Marked 
out by nature fer the life of mysticism, he has entered maimed 
and halt into the life of the controversialist. With tho richest 
of spiritual gifts, which demand quiet and profound peace 
for their development, he has thrown himself into the arena 
of theological disputation, where force of intellect rather than 
beauty of character is the first requirement of victory. Instead 
of drawing all men to the sweet reasonableness of the Christian 
life, he has floundered in the obscurities of a sect and hidden his 
light under the bushel of a mouldering solecism—‘ the tradition 
of Western Catholicism.’ It is a tragedy. Posterity, 1 think, 
will regretfully number him among bigots.” 
The author highly praises Dean Inge, and from the point of view 
of laymen who care very much whether they are helped or hindered 
intellectually by the quality of Church teaching, we are sure 
that the “Gentleman” is right to say that Dr. Inge has immense 
influence. Unlike the Bishop Gore of the author's portraiturs 
Dean Inge sets the Truth above Christianity. He comes to 
the same general conclusion in the end, no doubt, but the 
method of approach is quite different and vastly more helpful 
to the ordinary layman. 

“No man is freer from bigotry or intolerance, though not 

many can hete falsity and lies more earnestly. The Church of 
England, he tells me, should be a national church, a church 
expressing the highest reach of English temperament, with room 
for all shades of thought. He quotes Ddllinger, ‘No church 
is so national, so deeply rooted in popular affection, so bound 
up with the institutions and manners of the country, or so power- 
ful in its influences on national character.’ But this was written 
in 1872. Dr. Inge says now, ‘The English Church represents, 
on the religious side, the convictions, tastes, and prejudices of 
the English gentleman, that truly national ideal of character. 
... A love of order, seemliness, and good taste has led the Anglican 
Church along a middle path between what a seventeenth century 
divine called “‘ the meretricious gaudiness of the Church of Rome 
and the squalid slutterny of fanatic conventicles.”’’ Uniformity, 
he tells me, is not to be desired.” 
The author, while allowing that Dean Inge is in a considerable 
sense a Modernist, remarks that he is even more a mystic. 
He expresses the strong opinion that there is no greater mind 
than that of Dr. Inge in the Church of England, and he is disposed 
to think that there is no greater mind in the nation. The 
chapter upon Father Ronald Knox is, perhaps, the least satis- 
factory in the book. No real person, we fancy, could have 
quite such startling discrepancies of mental make-up as the 
author discovers in Father Knox—exceptionally brilliant in 
wit, humour and scholarship, but unsatisfying to the point of 
childishness in theology. As we say, we cannot easily believe 
in this picture. The “Gentleman,” with his love of high 
lights and dark obscurities, is probably in this case the victim 
of his method. 

One would have expected the author to be pleased with 
Bishop Hensley Henson, but oddly enough he is not. He 
describes the manner in which the Bishop intellectualises 
everything :— 

“One might almost say that he has intellectualised the 
Sermon on the Mount, dissected the Prodigal Son as a study in 
a7 x a ’ 
psychology, and taken the heart out of the F ourth Gospel. 
Here is what the ‘‘ Gentleman” says about Modernism :— 


“There are three types of modesnists. There is, first of all, 
the Liberal. who regards Christianity as a form of Platonism 
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resting on the idea of absolute values. This is dangerous 
ground: something more is required. Then there is the evan- 
gelical modernist, who accepts almost everything in the Higher 
Critieism, but holds to Christ as an incarnation of the Divine 
se, an incarnation, if you will, of God, all we can know of 
God limited by His human body, as God we must suppose is not 
limited, but still God. And, finally, there is the Catholic 
modernist, who believes in a Church, who makes the sacraments 
his centre of religion, and exalts Christianity to the head of all 
the mystery religions which have played a part in the evolution 
of the human race. ‘This is not likely to be the prevailing type 
of modernism. It looks as if the main body of modern opinion 
is moving in the direction followed by the second of these schools 
—the evangelical.” 
There appears to be a contradiction in the chapter on the 
Bishop of Manchester, who, if he has not changed his opinions, 
cannot very well be becoming, as the author thinks he is, more 


Anglo-Catholic. 





MARLBOROUGH.* 

Cancer has ordained that Marlborough, after long waiting 
for a modern biographer, should have two within a few months. 
The late Mr. Frank Taylor’s fascinating volumes on 7'he Wars of 
Marlborough, left incomplete at the author’s death in 1913 and 
edited by his sister, has been followed by the memoir which 
Mr. C. T. Atkinson, but for the war, would have published 
years ago. The two books supplement one another. Mr. 
Atkinson’s finished study of Marlborough’s whole career, with 
special reference to his campaigns, is admirably clear and 
judicious; the concise accounts of the battles are excellent, so 
far as they go, though the maps and diagrams are poor. On 
the other hand for detailed narratives of the manoeuvres and 
actions, from the opening of the War of the Spanish Succession 
in 1702 to the battle of Malplaquet in 1709, Mr. Taylor’s work 
is incomparably the best yet written. He had a wonderful 
knowledge of the battlefields—though he did not foresee that, 
as Mr. Atkinson is careful to note, British troops would soon be 
fighting over the same ground as Marlborough’s men traversed 
in Flanders—and the maps provided for his book by Mr. Cribb, 
with the help of Mr. Fortescue, are superb. It is only fair to 
add that when Mr. Atkinson, in a preface dated in March last, 
elaims to be the first person to correct the ordinary account of 
Ramillies, in regard to the advance and retreat of the right wing 
under Lord Orkney, he has in fact been anticipated by Mr. 
Taylor. The delay in the publication of Mr. Atkinson’s book 
explains this involuntary mistake, for which he is in no way to 
blame; since he wrote the prefacc, Mr. Taylor’s book has 
appeared with the full details about Ramillies from the new 
documents to which Mr. Atkinson refers. The point was that 
Mar!borough would not allow Orkney to develop a successful 
attack on the French left because he wanted to throw his whole 
weight into an unexpected onslaught on the other end of 
Villeroi’s line. 

Mr. Atkinson emphasizes two aspects of Marlborough’s mar- 
vellous career. “ He was the first British general to direct the 
armies of a great European coalition, whose military merits 
were acknowledged by the commanders of the contingents of 
our allies to entitle him to the supreme place among them.” 
Moreover, he was the first British commander to lead British 
regulars with unvarying success, and our standing Army, 
founded in his boyhood, derives its traditions from his cam- 
paigns. Since the Hundred Years War ended at Chatillon in 
1453, English troops had made few appearances on the Continent, 
though Vere’s men had fought well in the Netherlands in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and a contingent of Cromwell's veterans under 
Lockhart had routed the Spaniards outside Dunkirk in 1658. 
Under William of Orange, English regiments saw service in 
Flanders and shared the ill-luck of their royal commander, 
though they did well at the taking of Namur. But under 
Mariborough the British Army achieved a European reputation. 
It seemed to be invincible. No hostile troops could stand 
against it; no fortress could resist its attacks. When the red- 
coats appeared on the battlefield, the French general made 
haste to reinforee the portion of his line which they threatened 
to attack. The sight of Orkney’s battalions facing his left 
wing at Ramillies threw Villeroi into such a state of nervous 
agitation that he overlooked the danger impending on his right 
until it was too late to avert disaster. The British troops, 
moreover, seemed superior to fatigue and continually astonished 
their adversaries by the long and arduous marches which they 
performed. The famous march from the Netherlands to the 


. Marortast and the Itise of the British Army. By C.T. Atkinson, Tendon: 
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Danube, in the Blenheim campaign, was only one of many 
such feats of endurance, made possible by Marlborough’s care 
and forethought in planning the stages and seeing that the 
men were rested and properly fed. The British Army in short 
established a moral ascendancy over its opponents, just as its 
commander did over all the generals who faced him in turn, 
Mr. Atkinson holds that, though Marlborough was great as a 
strategist, an organizer and a diplomatist, he was even greater 
as a leader of men on the battlefield. One of his officers, Parker, 
noted that the Duke was “ peculiarly happy in an invincible 
calmness of temper and serenity of mind, and had a surprising 
readiness of thought, even in the heat of battle.” Thus it was 
that, as Addison put it in The Campaign, Marlborough could 
“teach the doubtful battle how to rage” and take instant 
advantage of any successful stroke, or of any mistake on the 
part of his adversary. As Vaudemont is said to have told King 
William, there was “ something inexpressible ” in Marlborough. 

Mr. Atkinson rightly directs attention to Marlborough’s 
understanding of sea-power and of the value of combined oper- 
ations. The Duke had proposed in the winter of 1705-6 to 
transfer part of his army, including the British cavalry, to 
Lombardy and in co-operation with the British fleet to make 
an attack on Toulon. The plan was too bold for Ministers at 
home and for the Dutch, but Marlborough, though he gave up 
the idea of going to Italy, urged the Admiralty to accord full 
support to Prince Eugene. He advocated the naval expedition 
which in 1708 gave us Minorca, because he saw that the fleet 
must have a secure base in the Mediterranean. 

**That Marlborough in all the distractions and anxieties of 

his work as the Allies’ commander-in-chief could keep in touch 
with and direct the naval strategy of England shows, as few 
other things can, his really extraordinary capacity. Napoleon 
may have won greater victories than Blenheim and Ramillies, 
though it may be asked whether even Napoleon would have 
accomplished more in Marlborough’s place and under the con- 
ditions of Marlborough’s day, but if Napoleon had ever shown 
a little of Marlborough’s grasp of naval strategy and of the 
peculiar difficulties of naval operations, would his plans for 
naval attack on England have ended in such complete and 
humiliating failure ? ’ 
Mr. Atkinson examines and refutes most of the charges made 
against Marlborough by his political enemies, like Swift, and 
repeated by Macaulay and Thackeray. Yet Mr. Atkinson has 
allowed himself to be influenced to some extent by the scandalous 
pamphleteers, on the principle that there is no smoke without 
fire. The old story—of which Macaulay made so much—that 
Marlborough betrayed to the French the plans for Tollemache’s 
expedition to Brest in 1694 proves, on examination, to be at 
least exaggerated; the incriminating letter attributed to Marl- 
borough could not have told the French anything that they 
had not known weeks before. Mr. Atkinson is too ready, we 
think, to assume the genuineness of the letter. He underrates 
the ingenuity of the Jacobite plotters, whose evidence against 
Marlborough may well have been forged. The Duke was a 
model husband and father, he was temperate in his habits and he 
was honest, as judged by the standards of his time, in his dealings 
with public money. If, like other leading statesmen, he sought 
now and then to keep in touch with the exiled prince who, for 
all he could tell, might yet come to the throne after Queen 
Anne’s death, it is hardly to be accounted to him as a serious 
crime. “Corporal John” was only human, but no leading 
statesman of his day had a cleaner record than he. 





THE SUDAN.* 
NEARLY a quarter of a century has passed since Lord Kitchener 
overthrew the Khalifa and freed the Sudanese peoples from his 
tyranny. From 1898 a smal) body of British officials, guided 
in turn by Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener, Sir Reginald 
Wingate and Sir Lee Stack, have been quietly building up a 
civilized administration in the Sudan. Little has been heard 
of their work, but the mere fact that the Sudan has had no 
history spoke volumes for the success of their efforts. They 
had the advantage of being wholly free from the interference 
of departmental officials at Cairo; for the Governor-General 
is all powerful in the Sudan. Further, they attracted some of 
the ablest young men in England to the service, an appointment 
in which has come to be regarded as the blue riband of all over- 
seas sefvices, not excluding India. The general results of their 
labours are well summarised in an informing book just written 
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by Mr. P. F. Martin, who in 1907 and again in 1913 saw much 
of the country and who has revised his text since the war. 
He reminds us that the Khalifa had ruined all the towns, 
destroyed commerce, and almost depopulated the more fertile 
districts. Barely two million people, out of eight millions, 
survived the fanatical barbarism of the Mahdi and his successor. 
The work of establishing order and prosperity in the Sudan 
had to be begun afresh. Egypt, in consideration of being 
relieved of all anxiety for her southern frontier, had to make 
a smal] grant in aid to the Sudan until 1913; since that year 
the Sudan has been self-supporting. The Sudancse Government 
have always had to exercise a rigid parsimony, and for that 
reason their achievements are all the more meritorious— 
especially as the bureaucracy at home set them a very bad 
example of extravagance. ‘Taxation in the Sudan is very light, 
and the modest revenue has been used as far as possible to 
benefit trade and agriculture rather than to support needlessly 
large staffs of officials. 

It is conceivable that the slow and steady development of 
railways and irrigation, for instance, has been better for the 
country than the undertaking of grandiose schemes, regardless 
of cost, would heve been. ‘Lhe population is too small to have 
much surplus labour available for public works. Mr. Martin 
points out that a number of companies, formed to work mines 
or to carry out such projects as that of making pulp from the 
“sudd”’ in the Upper Nile, have been unfortunate, because their 
promoters over-estimated the immediate possibilities of Sudanese 
commerce. The most important project that the Government 
has now in view is the irrigation of the Gezira, the fertile plain 
south of Khartum between the White and the Blue Niles, so 
that cotton may be grown on a large scale. Nothing is impossible 
for a modern engineer, and the plans for a huge dam on the 
Blue Nile, near Sennaar, with canals into the Gezira, will doubt- 
less be carried out some day. Meanwhile it has been proved 
by experiment at the Government farm at Tayiba that cotton 
will grow well in the district, and the rural population is slowly 
increasing. Mr. Martin describes in turn each of the provinces, 
several of which are as large as the British Isles. He mentions 
that the too famous Fashoda was long ago re-christened 
* Kodok,” and that it has now ceased to be an administrative 
headquarters. He gives an admirable account of the methods 
of government which may be summed up as, “Get a really 
good man and leave him alone to do his best ’—as in the India 
of long ago. He says a good deal that is new about Mr. Well- 
come’s elaborate excavations on a prehistoric site at Gebel 
Moya near Sennaar, which are not merely adding to knowledge 
but are also civilising an unruly and debased tribe. Mr. Martin’s 
book abounds in information and has an excellent large scale 
map of the country. He rightly protests against the current 
tendency to speak of “Egypt and the Sudan” as if 
they were closely related and similar countries. Egypt ruled 
the Sudan for only sixty years, and did it so badly that the 
natives rebelled. Egypt has no claim whatever on the country. 

In sharp contrast with Mr. Martin’s book, Mr. Abel Chapman’s 
new and finely illustrated Savage Sudan is devoted entirely 
to the wild animals and wilder people of the country. Mr. 
Chapman is an old and experienced sportsman and naturalist. 
During the past half-century he has made seven expeditions to 


“ 


Central Africa, and he has penetrated into some of the most 
remote corners of the Bahr-el-Ghazal in the pursuit of game. 
Mr. Chapman is not one of those sportsmen whose only desire 
is to kill or to get skins and tusks. On the contrary, he is a 
passionate student of wild nature, and expresses as much 
pleasure at having secured a sketch of a rare animal as he shows 
after a good shot. His drawings are indeed excellent, and 
this book is full of them. He writes well, too, and we may 
say with perfect confidence that this is the best book written on 
the wild life of the Sudan since Sir Samuel Baker published his 
account of his journey to Gondokoro. He intersperses his 
sporting reminiscences with chapters of topography and thus 
He the 
Red Sea hills as intimately as he knows the forests of Kordofan 
or the swamps round Lake N6, and he describes with equal 
zest the habits of the buffalo or the hippopotamus and the 
theological views of the Shilluk. Mr. Chapman does not like 
the Hadendowas—the “ Fuzzy-Wuzzies” whom Osman Digna 
led at El Teb—and records instances of their brutish stupidity, 
but for all the tribes of Southern Sudan he has a very kindly 
feeling. On the Upper Nile he used a small sailing-boat with 
@ native crew, and went where he pleased, far from the ordinary 


gradually covers the whole of the country. knows 








track of steamers, in order to make his collections for the Natural 
History Museum. While in the middle of the swamps of the 
“sudd,” in March, 1919, Mr. Chapman one morning saw a herd 
of ten elephants marching in single file along an open patch of 
solid ground, and he was able to sketch the bull-elephant 
suddenly taking alarm; on the opposite bank at the same 
time the dense masses of reeds were alive with elephants, who 
doubtless know that in these inaccessible jungles they are safe 
from the hunter. Mr. Chapman is somewhat concerned at 
the possibility that the pagan tribes, Shilluks, Dinkas and 
Nuers, of the Southern Sudan, who are all good hunters and 
whose numbers are increasing rapidly under British protection, 
may extirpate the big game if they are not restrained. But 
that is more easily said than done. 





CHARTERHOUSE.* 
Mr. GERALD Davies, the present Master of the Charterhouse, 
has dedicated his most entertaining Histery to “ All who bear 
or who honour the name Carthusian.”” They are indeed happy 
in a chronicler who has had unique opportunities for first- 


| hand observation and research, and who also has a very pleasant 


gift of writing. The author follows the fortunes of the great 
foundation from its monastic beginnings down through his 
own day at the school to its removal to Godalming. He gives 
a curious picture of the Spartan Carthusian rule, and quotes 
some amusing extracts from its G.R.O.s :—- 

“ The Kitchener is to avoid waste, and if guilty of it to make 
confession prostrate. The Shoemaker greases the shoes of tho 
monks, but is on no account to grease those of the Conversi. 
The Master Shepherd is enjoined to avoid all oaths, lies and 
frauds which are wont to attend such business. Also the shep- 
herds are to keep silence when milking.” 


The rule, of course, absolutely forbade the eating of flesh in 


any form or on any pretext whatsoever, a breach of this order 
entailing instant expulsion. 

‘* When in the fourteenth century Urban V., who troubled 

himseif not a little about Carthusian severities, sought to abolish 
the restriction against flesh, the Carthusians, failing in other 
arguments, sent a deputation of twenty-five hale old men whose 
ages ranged from eighty years to near upon a hundred, The 
argument prevailed.” 
The Spartan Carthusian tradition had not entirely died out 
in Mr. Davies’ own schooldays, when it was no light matter 
to be a lower boy or ** under,” and therefore a fag-of-all-work. 
His statutory duties included coal and water-carrying, valeting, 
housemaiding, and cooking of a primitive order. There must 
have been hot competition between the “ uppers” for the ser- 
vices of the young Davies, as he tells us that his wise mother 
before sending him off to school had had him taught all the 
utilities of household life, including the art of the shoeblack. 

The grotesque conservatism of some of the institutions of 
his day is typified by the strange tale of the unpopular pudding :— 

‘** Nothing was ever allowed to vary the routine. Thus there 
was a certain plum-pudding, known as ‘ stodge,’ which was 
served on Sundays. I may at once admit that it was quite 
good food. But at some time or other it had been condemned 
by one of the influences that be in a House. And for years 
and years no one touched it. One might have thought that— 
though its rejection was on its merits unjustifiable 
occasion might have been seized by the authorities to have 
withdrawn the much maligned dish, say for example the begin- 
ning of a new quarter or a new year. But year in and year out 
that pudding came in and went forth, and no official suggested 
a change. At last, one day a certain person of independent 
character (I may not name him), and of a position to carry it 
through, ate that pudding while the House had to wait patiently 
and watch him. He repeated the process Sunday after Sunday. 
Somebody else fell in with his fancy, and then somebody else ; 
and then everybody. And the pudding—always religiously 
served in full bulk as for the entire House—which had year 
after year gone out uneaten, came at last to its own.” 


some 


Sometimes it was the boys themselves who resisted reforms, 
and one way and another changes 


Up till 1805, for instance, 


even to the point of mutiny ; 
came slowly to the Charterhouse. 
the boys continued to sleep two in a bed. 

We get glimpses of some of the old Head Masters, 
Saunders :— 

“ Carthusians of his day were full of good stories of his doings 
and sayings, marked all by a certain quaint humour which was 
among the valuable of his personality—witness, for 
example, his offer to two boys who were anxious to fight, that 
though he could not oblige them in that respect, he would flog 
each of them as long as the other desired, and it would come to 
the same in the end.” 

Of Dr. Russell :— 


‘* John Russell was a man of exceptional vigour and eapacity, 


Of Dr. 


assets 
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a born reformer, and possessed of imagination and of original 
ideas. Perhaps he may have lacked somewhat that intimate 
knowledge of the human boy, without which all other knowledge 
is as naught in value for a Headmaster. His endeavour to meet 
the needs and the loud call of that age for cheap education is an 
object-lesson for all time. It was obvious, then, as now, that 
a great school, officered by men of first-rate capacity and in 
due proportion to the numbers of the school, must always be 
expensive. The problem of securing men of the best quality 
in proper quantity, who are ready to make school-mastering 
their profession, can be solved only by paying them. Russell 
endeavoured to meet that difficulty, which stood in the way of 
a cheap education, by resorting to a system which was then 
much taiked of, and was known as the ‘ Madras System ’ or the 
* Bell System.’ This was nothing more or less than a glorified 
system of pupil teaching. As the numbers of the School went 
up the number of masters almost stood still. Thus, in 1818, 
for 238 boys there were 5 masters, or 1 to every 47. In 1821, 
for 431 boys there were still 5 masters, or 1 to every 86. But 
the place of masters was supplied by ‘ praepositi,’ the picked boy 
of each form being set to teach the rest of his form, and keep 
order as best he could. I have heard Thackeray, at a Founder's 
Day dinner, tell the story—which was also told by Dean Saunders 
—how once Russell entered a classroom where chaos appeared 
to be ruling, and there being no sign of a * praepositus,’ * Where 
is your praepositus ?’ cried Russell. ‘ Please, sir, here he is,’ 
and they fished out, from under the desk, the very small boy who 
had been set out to rulo over them. They had placed him there 
to be out of the way.” 

But the story of the Charterhouse is more than the story of 
monks, masters and boys : it is very nearly a History of England. 
Sir Thomas More, Thomas Cromwell, the House of Howard, 
the notorious Ridolfi, Cecil, Lord North, Northumberland, 
Thomas Sutton (“the Founder ’’), Oliver Cromwel!—they all 
had their histories more or less entwined with that of the old 
foundation. Charterhouse has already been well served in 
the writings of Thackeray, as an old boy, and of Dr. Haig Brown 
as its renowned Head Master, but every Carthusian and every 
good Londoner will weleome Mr. Davies’ delightful addition 
to the bibliography of * Sutton’s Hospital.” 





I HAVE REASON TO BELIEVE.* 
Tue admirers, and they are certainly numerous, especially 
among Spec’a‘or readers, of Mr. Paget’s previous writings 
will find in his latest volume of essays the rare excellences to 
which they have become accustomed in his work. There is one 
quality which, admirable but not essential in other forms, is the 
very spirit by which the essay lives and moves—that is lucidity. 


Mr. Paget controls a prose with a clear outline and quiet | 
cadences, which falls on the ear graciously and communicates | 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Dr. James Hastrves and his publishers, Messrs. T. and ‘. 
Clark, are much to be congratulated on the completion of their 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (12 vols. 35s. net each), 
which is a truly great work. The full worth of such a book 
only becomes apparent in daily use. We can testify that the 
earlier volumes have repeatedly proved invaluable for reference 
in regard to questions that are not and cannot be treated fully 
in ordinary encyclopaedias. Many of the foremost British, 
American and Continental scholars have contributed articles, 
which are concise, lucid and dispassionate, the editor has done 
his part with great care, and the printing is excellent. We mav 
give an idea of the scope of the work by mentioning some of 
the articles in the twelfth and last volume which has just 
appeared. It contains 876 pages, of double columns, and runs 
from “Suffering” to “ Zwingli.” “Suffering *°—the problem 
of pain—is discussed in a thoughtful article of nine pages by 
Professor Kilpatrick of Toronto. Professor Paul Oltramaic 
deals temperately with “Theosophy” in eleven pages, while 
Mrs. Besant gives her account of the Theosophical Society in 
four pages. Professor A. E. Taylor contributes a masterly 
treatise on “ Theism,” filling twenty-six pages. 
religions or denominations coming in this part are comretcnt!, 
handled by well-known authorities ; thus, Dr. Estlin Carpentei 
writes on Unitarianism, Dr. De Beaumont on Swecdenbor: 
Mr. W. B. Brash on Wesley, Mr. A. A. Macdoneill on Vedi 
Religion, the Bishop of Moray on Syrian Christians, Profi 
Patton on Sunnites, Mr. F. FP. Urquhart on Ultramontanism, 
Father Thurston on Xavier, and Miss Jane Harrison on the 
Greek notions of the under-world. The attitude of man a! 
different periods and under different religious influences towarcs 
the heavens is examined at length by twelve scholars, whose 
articies on “ Sun, Moon and Stars” fill fifty-five pages. Canen 
Glazebrook discusses Sunday Observance from the cailicst 
times, and Professor Fulton has a long and excellent essay © 
Teleology and a compact history of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Fourteen scholars deal with Worship in the principal religions, 
| past and present. The examples cited will illustrate the wice 
| scope of the work, and the thoroughness with which the subject 
are treated by expert hands. The various. countries and races 
| are dealt with; topics like Trade Unionism, Treaties, Tithes, 
| Tatuing are included in the scheme. It is a wonderful book, 
fascinating to read and of the greatest possible va‘ue for reference 
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to the mind, unobscured by rhetoric, the profound or pathetic | 


nature of the thought. 
instance :— 


tn ‘ | 
“There are parsons so poor that they might almost envy | 
the bodies which they commit to the ground, beyond the need | 


of necessaries. 

Several of these essays reveal Mr. Paget as the champion of a 
cause which has become unreflectively discredited in many 
quarters. Bred on its system and witness of its supersession, 


he has every qualification for an exponent cf the aims and ideals | 
At least one product of a later generation has | 


of Victorianism. 
found the exposition illuminating and not entirely comforting to 
his self-conceit. 

One of the most interesting chapters on this period is a study 
of The Water- Babies, a story which we, in childhood, immensely 
enjoyed but could not altogether absorb, as cne absorbed the 
whole world of Grimm, Mr. Paget explains that childish hesita- 
tion, for Kingsley’s fantasy, it turns out, is a pill, gilded pleasingly 
and elaborately, but none the less medicine. It is a De rerum 
natura so far as, or perhaps a little farther than, nineteenth 
century science could see it. ‘The moral is plain enough,” 
he says. “Those that wish to be clean, clean they will be; 
and those that wish to be foul, foul they will be.” 

It is almost the Shavian religion, and the comparison is rich 
enough in suggestion to deserve lengthy treatment. Perhaps 
Mr. Paget will undertake it, or at least will give us some more 
such candid accounts of that great period of which we are, 
whether we like it or not, the offspring. We ought to be inter- 
ested in our parentage, for such interest is one of the ways to self- 
knowledge, but we are many of us, as it were, posthumous 
children, groping among records of the dead which Mr. Paget 
can, if he will, bring for us to life. He is an ideal liaison efficer 
and mediator between the two generations. 

*1 Hace Reason to Litieve, By Stephen Paget. London; Macuilisn, 
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A single sentence may supply an | 


A NEW USE FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Laws of Livingstonia, by W. P. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 15s. net), is a plain, almost prosaic, account of 
missionary work in Central Africa. Yet, without any attempt at 
sensationalism Mr. Livingstene has given us a book thorough! 
worthy of that cryptic, though exacting, definition—a rattliny 
good story. Dr. Laws’ boyhood, his youth, his visits to Europe 
and America occupy a comparatively small space. Africa 
predominates, we had nearly said overshadows, every page. 
In 1875, when Dr. Laws made his first journey to Africa, the 
United Presbyterians, for whom he proposed to establish a 
mission, were by no means encouraging. The difficulties, they 
felt, were overwhelming. The quiet, determined way in which 
Dr. Laws and his companions overcame those difficulties is 
what makes this book so fascinating. It bristles with incident. 
We quote the following cxample, not because it is typical, but 
rather from family reasons, as it were. Dr. Laws had succeeded 
in establishing fairly satisfactory relations with a warlike tribe, 
the Ngoni :— 


Livingstone 


“But receiving a warning that the party might still be 
ettacked he thought it would not be amiss to display their power. 
He brought cut two revolvers and a page of the Spectator ; the 
latter he fastened to a tree some Ls. al away, end asked 
Stewart, who was a first-rate shot, to display his skill. Stewart 
riddled the sheet. The Doctor then fired six shots in rapid 
succession. Jt wes enough; a new deference and respect 
appeared in the attitude of the netives. . . . ‘The country ts 
yours,’ they hastily exclaimed. *We are your children. 


Was it, we wonder, the moral eject of seeing a Spectaior so 
treated that produced this desirable result ? Fifty years have 
seen astounding developments in the Livingstonia Mission— 
now in a flourishing condition. Its gradual development is 


extensively described by Mr. Livingstone, who throughout the 
biography shows admirable taste in writing of one whose life 
work is by no means finished, 
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FICTION. 


MOUNTAIN BLOOD.* 

In a note upon the dustcover of Mr. Hergesheimer’s Mountain 
Blood the publisher explains that this was the second novel 
to come from the author’s pen, but that it is now published in 
England for the first time. A dubious practice, surely, thus to 
unload his immature work upon people already familiar with 
his best; they are bound to make comparisons, and should 
they happen not to see this publisher’s explanation it would 
tend disastrously to confirm the gathering suspicion that some- 
thing—someone, perhaps—has been “ getting at” Mr. Herges- 
heimer, that his artistic bolt is shot, and that he is now 
degeneratimg into a first-class producer of commercial fiction. 
But the present writer has no intention of forestalling these 
comparisons ; he is going to pretend for purposes of this review 
that he is as unfamiliar with Mr. Hergesheimer’s later work 
as he necessarily was when Mountain Blood was first written, 
and to discuss his subject on its original merits. This is no 
easy task, and he is constrained to call to his aid that way 
of country divination whereby young girls, petal-pulling, say 
in turn “ He loves me—loves me not”; and so, too, to turn 
over the leaves of the book with alternate verdict “*Good—bad 
—good—-— ” until he reaches the end. 

For the first petal pulled he cries— Bad.” It would take a 
great novelist indeed to live down such an opening paragraph 
as — 

“ The fiery disc of the sun was just lifting over the shoulder 
of the hills that held the city of Stenton when the Greenstream 
stage rolled briskly from its depot, a dingy frame tavern, and 

ommenced the long journey to its high destination. Tho 
tavern was on the outskirts of town; beyond, a broad level 
plain reached to a shimmering blue silhouette of mountains 
printed on a silvery sky; and the stage immediately left the 
paved street for the soft, dusty country road. Stenton was 
not yet awake, except for an occasional maid sleepily removing 
the milk from gleaming marble steps, or early workmen with 
swollen sullen countenances, the streets were deserted.”’ 

[t is one of the most promising features of this book that Mr. 
Hergesheimer does contrive to live it down. Again and again 
he startles the reader by the purity of his descriptive power, 
the convincing character of a piece of psychology, a cunning 
invention of technique; but then belies it again by some ful- 
someness of language or conception. Lettice is romantically 
in love with Gordon Makimmon, a man of far coarser tem- 
perament and upbringing than herself. What more delicate 
use (though it is true that here Mr. Hardy has anticipated him) 
of an age-old symbol could the author have made than this :— 

“Lettice walked silently by his side; he could hear her 

breathing, irregular, quick. She was very close to him, then 
moved suddenly, consciously, away ; “but almost immediately 
she drifted back, brushing his shoulder; it seemed that she 
returned inevitably, blindly ; in the gloom her gown fluttered 
like the wings of a soft white moth against him.” 
The whole of this scene, with Gordon’s perfunctory love- 
making and Lettice’s ethereal acceptance of it, is admirably 
done. And then, too, the catastrophe. Gordon has married 
her, shamelessly for her money, and by his conduct brought 
her to a miscarriage :— 

““He proceeded directly to the bed. ‘ Lettice,’ he said ; 
‘Lettice.’ Then he saw the appalling futility of addressing 
that familiar name to the strange head upon the pillow. Lettice 
had gone: she had been destroyed as utterly as though a 
sinister and ruthless magic had blested every infinitesimal 
quality that had been hers. A countenance the colour of 
glazed white paper seemed to hold pools of ink in the hollows 
of its eyes. The drawn mouth was the colour of stale milk. 
Nothing remained to summon either pity or sorrow. ... It 
mocked at the supposed majesty of suffering. . . . He sat bowed 
by the bed. A moth perished in the flame of the lamp, and the 
light flickered through the room—it seemed that Lettice 
grimaced, but it was only the other.” 

But extracting passages from these chapters can only give 
an inkling of their force. And, alas, that one must confess 
that from the death of Lettice the novel steadily deteriorates, 
except for some minor character drawing, and ends on a note 
of sentiment and melodrama. True, it begins on a note of 
romanticism, but that serves to lend the force of contrast to 
the catastrophic turn of events; for the ending there is no such 
excuse. Moreover there is a terrifying psychological inevitable- 
ness about all Gordon's earlier actions that forbids condemna- 
tion; and in his later ones a lack of conviction that equally 
precludes commendation. Bad—good—bad—good—bad ; but 

iiacaan 


* Mountain Blood. By Jose ph Hergesheimer, London ; 
J 


Lis, 6d 





it is an interesting book, and tempts one to prophesy that some 
day young Mr. Hergesheimer will write a really good novel 
. - . perhaps he will call it The Three Black Pennys, or Java Head. 


OrneR Novets.—A King in the Lists. By May Wynne. 
(Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net.)—The thrilling adventures of a 
young Burgundian soldier and his lady-love in their efforts 
to defeat the avaricious malice of that most despicable of 
monarchs, Louis XI. Hairbreadth escapes and desperate 
remedies are the order of the day, and the sketch of Louis 
himself is vivid and convincing ——Quill’s Window. By 
George Barr McCutcheon. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
A rather disagreeable story about an impostor of the most 
objectionable type, who, thanks to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the heroine and to the author's shadowy conception of the hero, 
is allowed to impose himself upon the reader from start to finish, 
decidedly to the detriment of any possibly pleasant impression 
which the book might otherwise have produced. The Secret 
Adversary. By Agatha Christie. (Lane. 7s. 6d.)—Miss 
Christie has not quite succeeded in maintaining the level 
of her first novel. Though the mystery in this story 
is extremely igwolved, the experienced reader will have no 
difficulty in detecting who is the real criminal long before any 
of the characters have the slightest inkling of the truth. The 
book is full of breathless excitement and escapes, and would be 
an excellent companion on a dull railway journey.——A Soul's 
Comedy. By George Stevenson. (Lane. 7s. 6d.)—This is a 
frankly Roman Catholic novel and is written for the purpose 
of describing the conversion, or perversion, of an English clergy- 
man. Mr. Stevenson, however, contrives to make his 
novel interesting in itself, and the pictures of life in a 
Yorkshire village with a tyrannical ‘“ Squiress”’ are excellently 
and entertainingly given.——The Seventh Wave. By Tickner 
Edwardes. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—A story of Sussex 
with a converted vagrant as the hero. The first part of the 
book is good reading, but the author has not succeeded in 
convincing the reader of the possibility of the foundation of the 
Church of the New Commandment; still less can he believe 
in the final destiny of the heroine and Leonard Daunt. 








POETS AND POETRY. 
POETIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Puruars the thing that has been most often remarked about 
modern poetry is the fact that, except by Mr. Masefield, very 
few long poems have been written. There has becn some dis- 
cussion as to the cause of this, those who do not like modern 
poetry, of course, saying that it is because the present age lacks 
the strength for sustained inspiration. Perhaps a study of 
some of those long poems of the past which have not been 
wholly successful will give us the best notion of why the modern 
poet, for the most part, writes short. 

Every poet, as Mr. Sturge Moore has observed, when he 
comes by a bit of the true gold, has to piece his treasure out 
with a greater or less proportion of “any material that comes 
handy ” before he can make a poem out of it, because we do not 
demand that a poet should be a jeweller. We want an architect 
or at least a sculptor. But there is something in the very nature 
of poetic inspiration which makes it improbable that, unaided 
by a more pedestrian faculty, it should be capable of producing 
a whole at all. Shelley in his “Defence of Poetry” gives a 
very good account of the “ afflatus ’ and its necessary succession 
by a secondary faculty :— 

‘‘ The mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory bright- 
noss ; this power arises from within, like the colour of a flower 
which fades and changes as it is developed, and the conscious 
portions of our nature are unprophetic either of its approach or 
its departure. Could this influence be durable in its original 
purity and force, it is impossible to predict the greatness of the 
results; but when composition begins, inspiration is already 
on the decline, and the most glorious poetry that has ever been 
communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow of the 
original conceptions of the poet ... The toil and the delay 
recommended by critics can be justly interpreted to mean no 
more than a careful observation of the inspired moments, and 
an artificial connexion of the spaces between their suggestions, 
by the intertexture of conventional expressions ; a necessity only 
imposed by the limitedness of the poetical faculty itself. 

The modern poet must still add his bits here and there and 
piece out the results of his first poetic impulse with his “ inter- 
texture of conventional expressions.” But he adds as little ae 
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possible and so cuts himself off from certain aesthetic effects. 
Let us take, for example, a poem by the only modern writer 
who habitually writes at length. 

The reader will remember the climax of Mr. Masefield’s “ The 
Everlasting Mercy,” when the hero walks out on a fresh February 
morning and watches the man ploughing, hears the birds, and 
sees the sunrise and the first light glittering on the cobwebs and 
praises God. Detached from its context, this is a beautiful 
passage, but its effect is incomparably heightened by its being 
used as the climax to the realism and the frequent brutality 
of the earlier part of the poem. 

Another effect, as it were, of the mere length of a poem is 
that the reader gets into its atmosphere. The poet dare 
attempt to be more strange or subtle in a long poem. This 
effect becomes pretty obvious if we try reading such a poem 
as “ Endymion” through and then dipping into it and taking 
selected passages. In reading solidly through it we cannot 
help being caught in the glamour of that whole magic world; 
our mood is a pale shadow of Keats’ when he wrote it. In 
this life of enchantment the weaknesses of the poem are forgotten; 
our spirit is melted by its soft beauties ; we no longer want to 
blame, hardly to criticise, hardly to think which are the passages 
of greatest merit. But open the pocm here and there and you 
will find yourself turning on to some of the more splendid pas- 
sages—the description of Adonis’ bower, where a Cupid kneels 
playing a harp, “ Muting to death the pathos with his wings,” 
or the description of Circe and the “ haggard scene ” when she 
taunts and torments her train of beasts and the poor elephant 
pleads vainly for release from the gross flesh in which she has 
imprisoned him. 

Take, again, another kind of atmosphere, the effects that 
Mr. Masefield gets in ““ Dauber ”’—the fatigue and weariness of 
the terrible weeks off Cape Horn, the pitiless iteration of the 
storm, the wretchedness, exhaustion, and peril. All this could 
not possibly have been brought before us in a few lines. The 
work is done cumulatively, the effects are elaborately led up to, 
our minds are prepared for the restless desolation, the strain and 
agony of this prolonged physical wretchedness. 

If Latin or Japanese conciseness could not possibly give us 
these effects, obviously on the other hand certain notions gain 
tremendously by shortness and simplicity of statement. Take 
the following—-one of Mr. Waley’s incomparable “ Translations 
from the Chinese.” The effects which the poet, Po Chii-I, is 
aiming at here appear to me to be first that which painters often 
try to get in rendering an interior, a feeling of being shut in, 
of enclosure, of intimacy. With this is connected the psychologi- 
cal introversion caused by illness; the sick man by reason of 
the illness is necessarily concerned with his own body, and this 
inevitably leads him to the consideration of his own mind. 
Then this notion of physical and spiritual “ shut-in-ness ” is to 
be shown giving way to a larger vision, but the reader is to keep 
the tranquillity of the sick philosopher, with his conviction that 
“The world is too much with us.” The poem is called “ Sick 
Leave ” :— 

** Propped on pillows, not attending to business ; 
For two days I’ve lain behind locked doors. 
I begin to think that those who hold office 
Get no rest, except by falling ill ! 
For restful thoughts one does not need space ; 
The room where | lie is ten foot square. 
By the western eaves, above the bamboo twigs, 
from my couch I see the White Mountain rise, 
But the clouds that hover on its far-distant peak 
Bring shame to a face that is buried in the World’s dust.” 

The shortness of the poem exactly suits the nature of the 
ideas which the poet intends to convey. An extra line or two, 
further descriptions of sensations, room or landscape would 
have weakened the sharpness of the impression. 

Japanese poems are shorter still. The “tanka,” a poem 
of five lines, is the form in which almost all Japanese poetry 
is written, and for centuries the poetic inspiration of this language 
has been confined to a plot of ground far narrower than that of 
the sonnet. Here is an example, again from Mr. Waley’s 
translations :— 

* O cuckoo, 
Because the villages where you sing 
Are so many, 
I am estranged from you, even 
in the midst of my love!” 

Of this poem the commentator says: “‘ He speaks in a parable 

to a girl that had many hearts.” This brings us to the considera- 


tion of some of the qualities to which shortness will give value. 





Only in a short poem could the anonymous writer’s little frail 
“touch and go” allegory have been stated just so, and only by 
an audience who realise the double entendre that is intended 
can the five lines be properly enjoyed. It is nearly always a 
small, close, highly civilised literary society that produces such 
poems,—@ bon entendeur demi-mot. Such a poem is the half 
word addressed to the right hearer. It relies upon allusions and 
upon a double meaning which must not be pressed too far, 
By these means it can be more elusive, more subtle, and can 
almost always convey more than the plain statement. 

Japanese and Chinese poetry and the poems of the Greek 
Anthology have all of them something of the quality of attar of 
roses; the poet’s thought and intention has been distilled 
down. This effect ought always to be aimed at in a short poem. 
The smallness of the poem should make us conscious of an 
immense work of selection and self-denial—the poet had a 
great deal to say, but not choosing to leave his reader with a 
blurred image, chose only this, the very essential oil of his 
thought. But being poetry, and therefore unlike a direct 
statement in “two words,” this potent drop spreads by 
implication its aroma—bitter or sweet—over a wide tract. 

A. WILLrIAMs-ELLIs, 


THE 








BOOKS OF 
—>__ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


SOME WEEK, 





The Geographical Journal for February is of exceptional 
interest, inasmuch as it contains the full text of the papers 
read last December by Colone! Howard-Bury and Mr. Mallory 
on the Mount Everest expedition of last summer. ‘These are 
illustrated with a series of twenty-two remarkable photographs 
of Everest, and with two maps, which are the first to represent 
the mountain in its relation to the main range of the Himalayas. 
The map of the immediate surroundings of Everest was made 
from panoramic photographs. This number also contains a 
noteworthy paper by Sir Aurel Stein on an eighth-century 
Chinese expedition across the Pamirs and Hindukush, which 
resulted in the temporary occupation of Gilgit and Chitral. 





The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester, has 
long since developed into a learned quarterly of high importance. 
The January number (Longmans. 2s. net) contains a most 
attractive paper by Professor Conway on “ The Philosophy of 
Virgil,” showing by many examples how the poet was “ always 
seeing two sides to every human event”—joy and sorrow, 
pleasure and pain as inseparable. Professor Tout contributes 
a valuable and stimulating essay on “ The Study of Mediaeval 
Chronicles,” and Professor Powicke completes his account of 
Ailred of Rievaulx and his biographer, Walter Daniel. Dr. 
Rendel Harris discusses “ Stoic Origins of the Fourth Gospel.” 
The editor, Mr. Guppy, describes the refounding of the University 
Library at Louvain ; Mr. Guppy had since 1915 been organizing 
the appeal for books to replace those wantonly destroyed by 
the Germans, and had stored and catalogued the many thousands 
of volumes that were sent to him. It is stated that the John 
Rylands Library is undertaking the custody of the muniments, 
including many early charters, of a well-known Cheshire land- 
owner who has had to part with his ancestral estates. The 
Library has also acquired Miss Horniman’s collections of 
material for the history of her spirited management of the 
Gaiety Theatre in Manchester—a city which, as the editor 
remarks, “was prepared to do anything for this courageous 
lady except go to her theatre in suflicient numbers to prevent 
it from becoming a picture palace.” 

Soldiers of the Prophet. By Lieut.-Colonel C. C. R. Murphy. 
(Hogg. 10s. 6d. net.)—The author was intelligence officer in 
the Persian Gulf before the War and during the campaign in 
Mesopotamia, and he also headed the British Mission to Con- 
stantinople after the Armistice. His intimate knowledge of 
the Turks lends value to this collection of papers, the most 
notable of which deal with Mesopotamia and Gallipoli. There 
are two accounts of the critical action at Shaiba, in April, 1915, 
when the Turks tried to retake Basra; one of them is written 
from the diary of a Turkish officer who took a leading part in 
the battle. In an article, compiled from Turkish sources, on 
the Turkish Army at Gallipoli, the author states that the enemy 
casualties were 2,160 officers and 287,000 other ranks; more 
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than half the Turkish Army was engaged in and near the 
peninsula, 





The Complete Book of the Dog. By Robert Leighton. (Cassell. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This comprehensive, readable and well illustrated 
book deserves commendation. Mr. Leighton, as an experienced 
judge, writes with authority, and he has planned his book so 
that it is very easy to find the information about any particular 
breed. He says that there are now 303 clubs devoted to the 
breeding of different kinds of dogs, and that 22,000 pedigree 
dogs were registered with the Kennel Club last year. 

A Committee of the Land Union, at 15 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
S.W., has issued a report on The Present Condition of Agriculture 
and Some of the Causes Thereof, which is most painful reading. 
The Committee gives details of the unprecedented fall in the 
wholesale—though not the retail—prices of all farm produce 
and shows how the farmer, the labourer and the landowner are 
all suffering from the market depression and from the over- 
whelming pressure of rates and taxes and of railway charges. 
The account of the way in which Death Duties and Income Tax 
are making insolvent attention. The 
Committee proposes some modest measures of relief “to stave 
off the disaster which threatens agriculture and through it the 
whole community.” One very practical suggestion is that the 
unemployed should be set to work in digging chalk which might 
be supplied at low rates to farmers for top-dressing the land. 


landowners deserves 


The Threshold of Motherhood. By R. Douglas Howat, L.R.C., 
L.R.GS., L.R.F.P.S. (Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson and Co. 
3s. 6d. ne ot.) —Dr. Howat has written an excellent little text-book 
of aitding —a text-book, as he explains in his preface, not 
intended for the usc of the doctor or the nurse, but for that even 
more important person, the patient. The Threshold of Mother- 
hood is thoroughly sensible and up to date both in the matter 
and manner of the information it conveys. Many women are 
rather tired of what we may call the “ wonderful-little-stranger ” 
attitude being adopted in handbooks and mixed up with prac- 
tical details like brands of soap and lists of vests and flannels. 
But while carefully avoiding the sentimental and ecstatic, 
Dr. Howat also avoids alarming accounts of possible mischances 
such as might depress a nervous patient. The book is as simply 
as it is sensibly written. 


The State Children’s Association, in its Report for the year 
1920-21, endorses the views of the Howard Penal Reform League 
on the evils of sending adolescents from sixteen to twenty-one 
‘“‘ modified Borstal”? system) for 
short terms of a month or less. Last year no less than 453 
girls and 4,211 _ received such sentences—sentences whose 
the Association consider, to destroy the culprits’ 
self-respect. The Re »port also deals with the detention of young 
offenders who are awaiting trial, with the boarding-out of Poor- 
law children, and with the reform of the adoption laws, 


to prison (under the imperfect 





only effect is, 











Recollections. Py Sir Charles W. Macara. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Sir Charles Macara’s autobiography contains much 
interesting matter relative to the cotton trade, including the 
famous “ Brooklands agreement” of 1893, and the steady 
growth of the Cotton Federation. The author says that at 
the outset of the war, when the American cotton-growers were 
faced with disaster through the loss of their trade in Germany 
and the price of cotton fell to 4d. a pound, he urged the Govern- 
ment to buy the surplus of the American crop and hold it as a 
The Government declined and the price of cotton 
afterwards rose to fantastic heights, round about 45d. a pound. 
A little foresight on the part of the Treasury would have saved 
us many millions, for a rise of a halfpenny in the pound on the 


reserve. 


world’s cotton crop represents £20,000,000. The purchase 
might conceivably have abated the controversy about the 


right of neutrals to trade with Germany, which occasioned so 
much difficulty in the first winter of the war and which 
enabled Germany to obtain vast supplies of cotton for use in 
the manufacture of munitions. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 








Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Lord Byron’s Correspondence, chiefly with Lady Melbourne, 

Mr. Hobhouse, the Hon. Douglas and P. B. 


Kinnaird 





Shelley. With Portraits, Edited by John Murray, 
(Murray. 2 Vols. 25s. net.)}——A Letter Book. Selected, 
with an Introduction on the History and Art of Letter 
Writing, by George Saintsbury. (Bell. 6s. net.)—— 
The Dauphin (Louis XVII.): the Riddle of the Temple. From 
the French of G. Lenétre by Frederic Lees. (Heinemann. 
15s. net.)——-Unpopular Opinions : A Diary of Political Protest, 
By Harold Owen. (Erskine Macdonald. net.) 


PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


6s. 








Adams (Elizabeth K.), Women Professional Workers, er 8vo (Macmillan) net 13/0 
Allen (John) and His Friends, by Anna Otter Allen, 8vo ‘ 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Alumni by abrigienses, compiled by John and J. A. Venn, Part I, 
Ne RNS S.3 5.3 5 ota biveG ce dacue die ae (Camb. Univ. Press) net £7/10/0 
Benedicks (G: ), Homogeneous Electro-Thermic Effect, roy 8vo 
(Cc hapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Biederwolf (W. E.), Evangelism, cr 8vo .........e000: (Oliphants) net 8,0 
Boroughs (Sir J.), Sovereiguty of the British Seas, roy 8vo .. (Green) net 7/6 
Bowie (J. A.), Sharing Profits with Employees, 8vo ...... (Pitman) net 10/6 
Bowman (I.), The New World, roy 8VO ............eee (Harrap) net 21,0 
Brunhes (J.), Human Geography, trans. by T. C. Le Compte, 8vo 
. (Harrap) net 25,0 
Buck (A. E.), Budget Making, Svo ........cccccccccece (Appleton) net 15/0 
Dunney (Re v. J. A.), The Parish School, er 8vo ........ (Macmillan) net 10,6 
BK. C, M., The Philosophy of Daily Life, cr 8vo........ (Parsons) net 8/6 
Elizabe th’ s ax en) Maids of Honour, 8vo .......-cccccccccece (Lane) net 15.0 


Evans (1. H. Among Primitive 
Gamble (8. D. 5 bad Burgess (J. 8.), 
Gourmont (Remy De), Decadence, 
of Ideas, cr 8vo 
Guiney (Louise Imogen), by Alice Brown, 8vo ........ 
Hayes (A. W.), Rural Community Organization (Camb. 
Lagerquist (W. E.), Investment Analysis, 8vo ........ (Macmillan) net ¢ 
Lowes (J. L.), Convention and Revolt in Poetry, er 8vo (Constable) net 
MacNeill (Eoin), Celtic Ireland, 8vo............000005 (Parsons) net 
Marshall (L. C.), Business Administration, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Milnes (G. Turquet-), Some Modern French Write > (HI, Muirhead) net 
Mitzakis (M.), Oil Encyclopaedia, Chapman & Hall) net 2 
Moore (G.), A Portrait of, a Study of His Work by John Freeman 
(Laurie) net 

Works of, Vols. VIIIL., 
Eee (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4$ 
H. Ingram, 4 vols., per set (Black) net 15 
Etruscan Tomb Paintings, 4to . . (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15 0 


Peoples in Borneo, 8vo .. (Seeley) net 21,0 
Peking, 8vo (Oxford Uniy. Press) net 2 
and other Essays on the Culture 
Richards) net 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Univ. Press) net 9/0 


42/0 

Palgrave_ (Sir Francis), Collected Historical 
1) . TOY 8vo, each vol 

Poe (E. “A), Works of, ed. by J. 

Poulsen (F.), 


nse 


Pununzio (C. M.), Soul of an Immigrant, cr "Bvo ...+ (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Quincey (Thomas de), Collected Writings of, by David Masson, 14 vols., 

Se eh SO ee ans cckcensaGsens cecsivsencasevenbesae (Black) net 50/0 
Shah (K, T.), Sixty Years of Indian Finance, roy 8vo .. (P. 8. King) net 21/0 
Shakespeare Adaptations : Tempest, Mock Tempest and King Lear, with 

an Introd. and Notes by Montagu Summers, 8vo, boards (J. Cape) net 15/0 
Shakespeare Canon, by J. M. Robertson, 8vo. .(Routledge) net 12/4 


Spencer ty. H.), Law and Busine ss, Vol. 2 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 27/0 








Terman (L. M.), Hygiene of the School Child, OF BYE... 2006 (Harrap) net 10/6 
Tilby (A. W.), Evolution of Consciousness, 8vo .. (Allen & Unwin) net 16/0 
Vinci (Leonardo Da), a Psychosexual Study of an Infantile Reminiscence, 
ee EEE eee (Routledge) net 12/6 
Wilkins (E. H.), Dante: Poet and Apostle ....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Woodyatt (Maj.-Gen. Nigel), Under Ten Viceroys (The Reminiscences 
Oe. SNE, SPUD os noah 55000 s seu chedkaasaaniod (Jenking) net 16/0 
Wyckoff (A. ©.), The Non-Sense of Christian Science ..(Oliphants) net 8/0 
GIVES THE 
OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 
Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 
DENT’S WATCHES and GLOGKS 

NOT ICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 








Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re united with, and is trading under the 
@nsDz-mask. name of: 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :— 
To 61 STRAND, W.C. 2,4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3 


| and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 


H.M. THE KING. 





A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 23°, of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and suitably 
insured. 





Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 
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“The only COCOA I can Digest.” 


This is the verdict passed upon Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & 
Milk by those who are unable to take cocoa in the ordinary 
form. It is made from specially selected cocoa and pure 
sterilized country milk by a process which makes it perfectly 
easy of digestion even by the most delicate. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is highly nourishing and of 
delicious flavour. It is of great benefit to all who suffer from 
digestive weakness, anc it is an excellent thing to take the last 
thing at night, as it brings quiet, refreshing sleep. It requires 
only hot water. 

TESTIMONY.—“I am very pleased with the Cocoa & Milk, especially as it 
is the first time I have ever been able to take or retain cocoa of any sort, however 
prepared, 

Usually Cocoa is one of the beverages I cannot take without making me 
ill, but I have found yours agree with me so well that [am using it regularly 
every day.” 


Tins, and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 


PEPTONIZED 


COCOA & MILK 


9/9 


-j/=< 
j 





R Oo Ww LA N D’ Ss 
MACASS AR Oitk 
Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 

Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 


provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


MESS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, cach Sale commencing 
at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

FEBRUARY 20TH-23RD.—-BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising Part 
of the Heirlooms of the Walsingham Estate (sold by order of Major C. b. Lee 
Warner and of the Trustees); also the property of Cavtain Luttrell Byrom, 
Kilnwick Hall, Cranswick, E. Yorks. ; of Lt.-Col. G. Meynell, Meynell Langley, 
Derby ; of Lieut.-General Sir Philip Chetwode, Bt.; of 5. H. le Fleming, Esq., 
Rydal Hall, Ambleside ; and of Sir Edward Elgar, OM. 

‘FEBRUARY 23RD AND 247H.—PORCELALN, JEWBLLERY, MINIATURES 
and LACE, also EMBROIDERIES, FURNITURE and ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
the property of J. H. Upton, Esq., of Lieut.-Col. Midwood, of the Dowager Lady 
O‘Hagan, and of Edward Penton, Esq. 

_ On view. _Catalogues may be had. 


IXTY MEDICI PRINTS, pre- -war | prices o or half present 
prices “for lot.— Apply, list, RAWLINGS, 15 Upper Redlands, Rez ading. 


OR SALE, Good-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 

on Yorkshire moors ; 30 boarders, 75 to 90 guineas per annum and extras ; 

cross fees over £3,200, net profit over £1,000 per annum; goodwill £1,000; 

furniture at valuation ; rt of the purchase money could be paid off by instal- 

ments.—For further partic ulars apply T 3132, ¢.0. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLE me 
LIMITED, School Transfer Agents, 61 Conduit Street, Londen, W. 


(COTTAGE WANTED. To rent or buy. Sussex <n eer 

Within reach of the sea. Not too isolated, nor too expensive journey 
from town. To be used for Rest Home for tired workers in memory of a well- 
known war worker. Can any of your readers help ?—Address Box 1093, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.c. 2 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
" b ieeaied ALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMELFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


a 


Wanted in September next a HEAD-MASTER for the Camelford Grammar 
School. 

Salary £400 to £500. 

Form of application and further particulars may be obtained by forwarding 


a stamped addressed envelope to the undersigned. 
Education Department, F. R. PASCOE, 
County Hall, Truro. Secretary. 
February 14th, 1922. : 
OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITU’ 
BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 38.E. 1, 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The Governing Body will require, not ‘earlier than September, 1922, the services 
of a Principal. 

Candidates should be between 30 and 45 years of age and poasess a University 
degree or its equivalent ; they should have had experience of eugineering and 
allied technological subjects and of administrative work. 

Commencing salary £1,000 a year, rising by annual increments £50 to £1,250 
Memorandum of duties and form of application may be obtained by sending 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned. 
FRED. R. HEATH, Seere etary 
_W ante d in in May, 1922, if possible, but 


Boarding School near Napier, a 


EW ZEALAND.- 

not later than September, in a large 
fully-qualified MISTRESS to teach Drill, Dancing, Games, &c. Initial salary 
£150 to £200 resident, according to qualificafions, with passage. Applications 
before March Ist._-Apply Miss WHITELAW, “Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


ANTED for September, HOUSE MISTRESS to take 
entire responsibility for Boarding House in connection with Girls’ 
High School. Good previous experience with girls essential. Resident salary 
and percentage of profits.-Apply Box 1097, the Spectator, 13, 
London, W.0. 
|S ge ag Transcription of MSS., Indexing, Committee 
Work, Translation (seven languages).— Miss M. MACKENZIE, 
London, W. 6. 


York Street, 


Mansions 


7 Phocnix Lodge 


| house and grounds.—Apply Principal, 








TRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
MATRON required for Summer Term. E xperience in boys’ school essentia 
—For details apply HEAD-MASTER, Framlingham College, Suffolk. ot: 


] ADY (20) seeks post as COMPANION-SECRETS ARY, 
4 Shorthand and typing (own typewriter). Fond of country life. U nder- 
stands milking, driving, &c. (trained).—WILLIAMS, care of Elsfield Vicarag: 


Oxiord. 


ADY SECRETARY.—A ond ‘post ; in the hig higher ¢ er rades 

of the Secretarial Profession is guaranteed to every Student acce pted 

by ST. JAMES’S SEC 7. : _ AL COLLEGE (exclusively for gentlewome n), 
34 Grosvenor Place, 5.W 


‘ECRETARIAL cm NINGS. — There are ‘one or two 

immediate vacancies in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING LEPARTMEN?T 
for GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posta offered by the 
Apfointments Branch ot the CENTRAL BUREAU. Training period, 6 months. 
Fee, 30 guincas.—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 


Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
OURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. (Gerrard 848). 
Nightly at 8.°5. Mats., Wed. and Sat., at 2.15, 


By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS, 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION, 


eoua x & € 2B: 
LEON M. LION, EDYTH GOODALL, 
I VERYMAN ‘THEATRE. —Opp. Hampstead ‘Tube Stn, 


4, Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Matinee, Saturday at 2.30, FANNY's 
FIRST PL AY, _ by Bernard : Shaw. : 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
\ ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss BK. C. LODGE, MLA., F.R.Hist.S. 


A Scholarship Examination will be held in March, at which College Schol: arship3 
of £75 and £50 a year, TWO GOLDSMITH Scholarships of £50 a year, and a 
few small EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
Lendon; there is also a two years’ course in citizenship for which a College 
Diploma is awarded 


Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year.—For a Tt 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 
ATTERSEA POLYTECHN IC, LON DON, 38.W. iL. 


AWARD OF TATE AND MORG: \N SC ‘HOL ARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1922-23 


The examinations for the award « of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, 


Domestic Science, Hygiene and Art will be held ou Tuesday, 30th May, 1922 
and the succeeding days. The Scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 yx Fs 
annum with free tuition, and are te nable for two or three years. 
Last day of entry, 22nd April, 1922 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
A? NSTEY PHYS!IcAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGUAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 


Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, 5WiM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYG:sENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD Aree AFTER ese a 


G'S SWEDISH SYST real 
rYHE BE DFORD * PHY SICAL T RAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, Kc. Fees £169 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRE PARY, 

EASTBOURNE. - 

seer EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 














All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


4 \ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W. - 
VEMONSTRALION SCHOUL, COLET GAKDENS, W. KENSING TON, Ww. 
Chairmar: Mr C, G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. ‘Treasurer : Mr. A. Dod is F on. 
Lairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants trom the Board o: Education, apply tu 
the unncipal Miss BK. EB. LAWRENCE. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK f FARM, “NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, frult-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction. —Yor prospectus apply PRINC IPALS. 


EXO. Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 

Work. Practicalinstruction by expert and cert.teachers. Lovely old manor 
Lee House ,Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 
{ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Heden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury: 300ft. up. Practical training, individual considera- 
Half term begins March 6th.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
d HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
tracing climate. Good education. 

_Head Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. 
ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY 





tion. 


Sch.). 
SCHOOL, 


Ss” 


Head Mistress: 


AND LAITY. 
M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


FOR THE 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, 
Cambridge. 
of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughtera fulfilling certain condit f 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships te the Univers 
Applications for admission and #ursaries for September, 1922, may now 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
y YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—An ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in May, 1922. Two 
Scholarships will Le offered of the value of £60 cach per annum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after which date no cntriecs 
can be received.—-For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Fees: Daughters 





ities 


be 
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SCHOOL, HARROW. 


for Matriculation. Without residence, 
Entrance examination July. 


T. MARGARET’S 


A day school. Education (girls) 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. 


ceBugis & DP 


> 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
“ Watford 616.” 





Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: 











VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Statfs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICK ARD, ! M.! 
YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, 

and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Man hester, }, Liverp ool and Carlisle. 


AC lass. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


dry 


rE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


FOREIGN. 
Lhe ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE., 
Finishing school for elder girls. General cducation. Winter sports. 


English rete erences. —Principals, MLLES. GLAS. 


ARIS | or ROUEN for two or three weeks. 
Mistress would take two or three girls. Arrangements made scon,.— 
MATSON, 41 St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford. 


RUSSELS, LES TOURELLES.—First-class French Finish- 

ing School for Young Ladies of good social standing, from fifteen years 
Highest references given and required.—Address 135 Avenue Loag- 
Bruxelles, Belgium 


High School 
Miss 


of age. 
champ, 


——s 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RADFiIEL D oO LLE Gs. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
LITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
atta ined their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 
1922. The following will be offered: Three Scholarships of 90 guineas; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guincas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas 
ei. ntry forms can be obtained from the SECRET ARY, Bradfield College, | Berks. 


“H OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 





a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 ye nha 5S months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ““ Royal Navy House,” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


K ELLY COLL EGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 

XA Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

tea, lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


] OSS ALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14, on March Ist next, 
value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded by examination, beginning 
March 7th, 1922. Boys examined at Kossall and in London.—Apply THE 
BUR: RSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


“A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—I >ublic School Education, 





Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees 2.81, 


GRUNDY, 


L ntrance Scholessinls 3, March. 


E PILEPSyY 
bP 


COLTHURST HOUSE 
Warford, Alderley Edge, 

Solely for Boys suffering from LE; pilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 

Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


Apply W. AL M.A., Head-Master, 


SCHOOL 
Cheshire. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
{TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 


” and daily pupils tor instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LOND DON W.c _Sixteen years’ contin: lal success. 


Mr. CHARLES SE Y MOUR 
his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 











yLOC UTION. 


q will forward a brochure of 


abulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2 


and Ladies 
Siencitseeieeiaal = ' 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, Kc., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & co., 
Street, London, W. 1. Telephone Rte gent 
Fducational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Prin ipals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, , Agriculture and Horticulture. 


CHOOLS FOR 
TUTORS for ARMY 


36 Sackville 1098. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
and ALL EXAMS, 


CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 


and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Intormation 
dhe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone ; 5053 Central. 





* TENDENT, St. 


al . . . . 

S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements ae of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) t 

Messrs, TRU MAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
be aching staffs of the most important sciiools, and thus 

le to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
LONDOS, WwW. Suaaee- ——annane 1063, 1065, 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: carbon copy, 
3d. per 1,000 words. Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av. , Westcliff, _Essex 


ry PEWRITING or LITERARY WORK of any kind 
wanted by disabled officer.—Major G. G. THATCHER, D.S.0., White 
Cottage, Pangbourne, Berks. 


WN ANUSCRIPTS TYPED.—First-class work, 1s. 
J words, including carbon duplicate. Prompt execution. 
Well Hall Road, Eltham, S.E. 9 


A UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and despatch, 
1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 words, including 
paper and postage.—MONA STL ART, 8 .W. 18. 


| UNALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials trom about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a smal! fee ia 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.— ~ROsALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 


KE ARN Money by Your Pen. 
A 


to write, what to write about, where to sell. 
ing. Inte resting booklet free.—Rege ut Institute (Dept. § 


a AKE INCOME BY 


Three cheques by one post was the gratifying experience, 


a ot ORS. 


Offices—61 CONDUIT st. 





per 1,000 
ROYAL, 104 


14 Fre win Road, London, 


~ Unique postal course: How 
E -_ rt guidance, real train- 
>), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 


WRITING.— 


while learning, 





of a student of the LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 22, Chancery Lane, 
london, W.C.— Write for “ How to Make Money with Your Pen.” Postal 
Courses, with unlimited free criticism. 

TOURS. 


TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 
March ¢€th. Sicily and Calabria. Sorrento, Amalfi, 
Palermo, etc. 5 weeks, 98 gns. March 18th. Spain and Tamgier, Seville 
Granada, etc. 5 weeks, 125 uns. Easter Tours to the Italian Cities. 3 weeks 
69 gns; 5 weeks, 98 gns. April 14th. Morocco. Fez, Marrakech, Rabat, etc 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Nor 
wood, 8. E. 19. 


RIVATE SOCIAL 


First class throughout. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; 
Telep.: 341. 


&e. 


residents enjoy Hote! 
Beautiful position on West 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AU AhLisM &, THE WASHABLE 
ne in 30 Shades, WATER PAIS FE. 


Sold in a Dry Powder {n 2}, 5 and 7 lb. Packets. 
For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8. Ww. il 





| ESIDEN T PA PATIENTS.—ILLUSTR/ ATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.),—Post free on application to Mr. A. Y. gor 
General Mi anager, Medic al, &c., Ass 30cn., Ltd., 22 » Craven St., Trafal; gar t Sq. np »W C. 


I AV E You R OWN BOOKPLATE. —Your own “Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 





London, W. 1, 
‘OR HE RALDIC | BOOKPLAT ES. “try WILLIAM M. 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. First-class work (copper 


plate only) at fair prices. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’ 3 Refreshment Hous: 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7 per cent.) or 6 per cent 
Ltd., St. George ‘3 House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


Samples free on request. 


Association, Ltd. 
Loan Stock.-—P.R.H.A., 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOU G HT. —Highest Value 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guarar ntee sd by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 1850. 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.— WE “TURN” SUITS, 
) OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptiv: 
price list or send garments for free es timate. —De pt. A.. LONDON TUBNINU 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1530. 


R YLATTIS is tho - — ae 


assured. 


Bstd. 


tho only "absolutely efficient “remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and BI ackbeetles Is. Od., 33. or 5s. td 
from HOWART HS, $71 Crockesmoore Road, SheMeld. 


per tin, post free, 


S 7: ANDREW’S BOS PIT 2A 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For tho Upper and Middle Classes only 


President :—The Rt. Ifo nm ‘the EARL SPENCER, K.G 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
-_—~y grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. ~ 
The Hospital has a bran h establishment at MOULTON PARK, 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside 
St. Andrew’s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park ‘of $31 acres, close to the 

sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales 
For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDIC AL ~‘e “ee 

Andrew's fioapital, Northampton. Telephoue No. 


two mile: 


House of 
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A GHASTLY 
PROCESSION 













men, women and:little children con- 
demned to an ag iting death, and 
were told that for eyéfy 15/-you gave 
you coulejxee ORE them free, you 
would ve every penny you had, sell 
5 €ye you possessed, to save 
every, one you could, 

a Rima Russian peasants— twice 
pulandt-of London — the people who 
grew the com foe dur: y cheap) prewar bread, 
are doomed to die unléss" others help. 

For 15/-you can feed a fellow: being iS the 
five terrible months before. thet next. “hagest. 
Will you enable us to, dot for y “Many 
a man has tho hei “it worth: a to give 
his own life tg “savé‘aniother. YOU can 
save a life for 15). Sal of the privilege 
—and: the Responsiti lity! 
esha 18’ NO time" for politics: while Govern- 
: ments and ‘Conferences haggle these people 
. Se ‘dying—and half the sufferers are little 
-#—:° children, 
=" We can Bive conclusive proof that food sent 
big-by us teachés the famine victims. Our own 
workers. distribute it. THE FAMINE IS 
INLY 1 ‘TOO REAL! 
Seri 


















A procession reaching 
from London to Manchester 
every line 50 abreast, represents ““X& 
the number of people in the Famine 
Area directly threatened with DEATH 


Send your Subscriptions, clearly earmarked 
FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (for 
Russia), to Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
Room 4, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


Gifts in kind and clothing (new or partly 
worn) may be sent to the Warehouse, 5 New 
Street Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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PRESIDENT: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6 500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmployment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 

Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - -— = C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman- - - - = = = = = F. H. CLAYTON, Esc 
Chairman of Ship Committee — - - - Howson F. DEVITT, Es . 
Joint Secretaries - H. BristOoW WALLEN and HENRY G. CoPELanp. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 


The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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G “For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate te &e. 


me ae S | 
Coc Powder 


Sold everywhere G@ V 24 &46 y) 
ee we 











All PRICES REDUCED to 
the lowest values of TO-DAY, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., .y Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court ‘Ra. We) 1 


CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 





It costs 54g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 


OOKS.—The Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921, ‘8s. 6d. 
net, for 2s. 3d., post free; Lane's Arabian Nights, new copies, 4 vo's., 
$2s., for 138, 6d. ; Clarke’s The Pictures of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), 
just out, with 140 plates, £3 5s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Robida, 15s. 64. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 63s. ; Pepys’ Diary, 
4 vols., 16s. 9d. ; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Bes ards ley, 1912, 15a. éd.; Crockett’s 
Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 53.; Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; 
100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: Fint 
Editions of Conrad, £2 each offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1595; Outcast of the 
Islands, 1896; also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902: Keats’ Poems, 1817.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Estab — 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Capital Authorised and nee oe ee oe ‘es ««  £9,000,000 

Capital Paid up .. ee ee ee +e oe .-  £2,500,000 

Keserve Fund .. ee ee ee oe ee oe ~.  £2%,750,000 
Reserve Liability of P roprietors .. £5,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES ar 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
received ior fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

— — 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. a line for el additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI« 
es £1 PER INCH, 


TERMS: net. 





“SPECTATOR,” LTD., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, 
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How I improved my 
memory in one evening! 


Being the amazing experiences of Victor Jones, one of the 


175,000 who have taken 


tke ROTH Memory Course 


The Popular Course at a Popular Price. 





* Of course I know you! Mr. Addison Clark, 
If I remember correctly, Mr. Burroughs, the timber 
merchant, introduced me to you at the luncheon at 
the Automobile Club three years ago this coming May. 
This is a pleasure indeed. 
hat day. How is the grain business ? 
that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of the speaker—in the crowded cor- 
ridor of the Hotel Metropole—compelled me to turn 
and look at him, though I must say it is not my usual 
habit to eavesdrop. 

‘He is David M. Roth, the most famous memory 
expert in the world,”’ said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could get it out. “He 
will show you many more wonderful things than that 
before the evening is over.” And he did. 

As we went into the banquet-room the host was 
introducing a long line of guests to Mr. Roth. I got 
in line, and when it came to my turn Mr. Roth asked, 
‘What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business 
and telephone number?’ Why he asked this I 
learned later, when he picked out from the crowd the 
sixty men he had met two hours before, and called 
each by name without a mistake. What is more, he 
named each man’s business and telephone number 
accurately. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did, e: on how he called out, without a minute’s 
hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel-post rates, and anything else the 
guests gave him in rapid order. 

When I met Mr. 
over by saying in his quiet, modest way : 

‘There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
anything I want to remember, whether it be names, 
faces, figures, facts, or something I have read in a 
magazine. 

* You can do this just as 


just as easily as I do. 
“My own 


continued Mr. Roth, ‘‘ was 
On meeting a man I 
seconds, while now 
men and women, 
whose names I 


memory,’ 
originally a very poor memory. 

would forget his name in thirty 
there are probably ten thousand 
many of whom I have met but once, 
can recall instantly on meeting them.” 
Mr. Roth,”’ 


That is all right for you, I interrupted. 
“You have given vears to it. But how about me?’ 
“Mr. Jones,’ he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory im one evening. I have done 
it with thousands of pupils. In the first of seven 
simple lessons which I have prepared for home study 


I show you the basic principle of my whole system, 
and you will find it not hard work, as you might fear, 
but just like playing a fascinating game. I will prove 
it to you. 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
got it the very next day from his publishers. 

When I tackled the first lesson I was — to 
find that I had learned—in about an hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words so th: it I could | 


did. 


mistake, 


of Hull. | 





The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can recall the name of 


} 
almost any man I have met before—and I am getting 


I haven’t seen you since | 
And how did | 





Roth again he rather bowled me | 


| 
| 


an 


| 


call them out forward and backward without a sing sl | 


better all the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers come to my 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s 
easy method. Addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting has vanished. Perl laps 
the most enjoyable part of it all is that I have become 
a good conversationalist. 

I can recall like a flash of lightning almost any fact 
I want just at the instant I need it most. I used to 
think a brilliant memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of us has that 
kind of memory if he only knows how to make it work 
properly. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping round 
in the dark for so many years, to be able to switch 
the big searchlight on your mind, and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 

My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send for Mr. Roth’s amazing Course, and see what a 
wonderful memory you have got. Your dividends in 
INCREASING EARNING POWER will be enormous. 


—VICTOR JONES. 
SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the Principals of the Roth Memory 
Course that once you have an opportunity to see in 
your own home how easy it is to double, yes, treble, 
your memory power in a few short hours, that they 
are willing to send the Course for free examination. 

DON’T SEND ANY MONEY. Merely write a 
letter, and the complete Course will be sent at once. 
If you are not entirely satisfied, send it back any time 
within three days after you receive it, and you owe 
us nothing. 

But if you are as pleased as are the I 
and women who have taken the Course, send only 
35s. IN FULL PAYMENT. You take no risk, and 
you have everything to gain, so post the letter now, 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Write to the Principal :— 


ROTH MEMORY COURSE 


The A B C Correspondence Schools, 


75,000 other men 





221 Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4. 

ETT Tee Te Cee COUPON . ccecece 
The Principals of the A B C Correspondence Sc hools will 
also be pleased to send you any of their following famous 
Courses on 3 da 7 You pay only if you are 
satisfied, and then y 35s., the full price of the Course. 
No offer could be fairer. Put where required 

ry Dr. Law's Mr. Purinton’'s ] Voice Production, 


Personal Efficiency. | 


| Mastery of Speech. 
Mr. Newcombe’s Super-Salesmanship. 


Dr. Blackford’s 
Judging Character. 
or a Prospectus of 


] 
| 
ws 


Pr 1 ABC Method The ABC Writer's The ABC Course 

| | of Drawing. Course. in Play writing. 

[ | Mr. Langford Reed’s Hierowlyphic or Greek Method of Life 
; Drawing—Studies of the Nude, los. 


Picture Playwriting. 
The A B CG Course in 
Effective Speaking. | _ 


Guidebook to Childhood, Encyclopaedia 
of Training, 21s. 


oe 
- 
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A KEY INDUSTRY 
IN STRAITS 


G, The British and Foreign Bible Society represents a 
key industry for permeating all nations with Christian 
ideals, 

@, The Society undertakes to translate the Scriptures 
nto the languages of mankind, to multiply printed 
sopies, and to bring them everywhere within reach of 
the poor. 


G, The Society is the main instrument for circulating 
the charter of Christian faith throughout the world. 
And in many countries political leaders, who recognize 
that materialism is bankrupt, are looking to this 
agency for reinforcing the moral and spiritual fibre 
of their people. 


@, The Society to-day is in straits; because the 
demands upon it have steadily expanded until— 
mainly on account of the increased cost of producing 
books—its expenditure has far outrun its revenue. 


@, The Society has resolved, however, that it will 
not curtail its supplies of the Scriptures without first 
appealing to friends and lovers of the Bible for an 
increase of £75,000 in its annual income. 


G, The Society is one of the vital co-operative organiza- 
tions of Christendom. It asks those who have not 
supported it hitherto to become annual subscribers, 
and to communicate with the Secretaries at the Bible 
House, 146 Queen Victoria Strest, London, E.C. 4. 
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CARR'S 


. CLUB 
ad 
¥ 

$9 v 

- CHEESE” ~ 

A 

biscuits are a delight- 4 

ful combination of crisp Be 

flaky biscuit and real a. 

cheese of most delicate | ih, 

and refined flavour. The aglas 
are ideal for luncheon oR 
or dinner. Order a trial oe 
tin from your stores. tj 





Made only by 
CARR&CO.L® 
CARLISLE 





















TOBACCO 


A tobacco that always 
comes up to your high- 
est expectation is worth 
journeying far to seek. 
But every smoke-shop 
sells Three Nuns, and 
it’s always as good as 
you've always known it 
Special pains are taken in 
manufacture, packing and dis- 
tribution to ensure unvarying 
freshness. That is one of the 
reasons why Three Nuns 
leaves no residue of dust in 
the eS 


KING’S HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller flavour 








Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 


Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4.. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 








MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
wND 6§« 8d Sid1/4 +=3/4 6/8 








Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 

















Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, —. . 


EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
EMILION, 


Per dozen. 
HAUT ST. 
CLARET. Prantl Claret, 1917 


age 24 = 
GRAVES. — iE sxcellent Ww hite “Dinner 24/- 


E 1 t, White 
SPANISH BARSAG. {75<<""\\ {generous ~ ; ane 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 10916, Great bargain. 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN. 
BURGUNDY. {x very superior growth 
HOCK, NIERSTEINER, Superior 
BERNCASTLER, L ight, attractive 


| 
| 
MOSELLE. {Great bargain . 39/ - 
| 
| 
| 





EHRMANN & FILS’ ‘GOL DEN 
CHAMPAGNE. (GOBLET, "1915. Highest cas 38 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry . 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée 


PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY .. . 54)- 

SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/= 

COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH ..150/- 
{ GRAND FINE | CHAMPAGNE 

COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old ; : 360)/- 
invaluable in case of iliness 

WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small aie 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. { .. ‘ LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age @ 5C/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Londen, EC. 2. 


Please cuote “ S.” 
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THE GAS LIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY. 


CHEAPER GAS: THE TURN OF THE TIDE, 


No Grounds for Alarm as to Danger from Gas. 





The Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of The Gas Light 
and Coke Company was held on the 10th February. Mr. 
}). Milne Watson (the Governor) presided. The Chairman 
said: The year that has just closed has heen one of the most 
anxious and extraordinary in the annals of the Company. As I 
told you at our meeting in l’ebruary last, owing to the unpre- 
cedented slump in residuals, the Company found itself in a 
position of difficulty, and J eres to you at the time why an 
advance in the a ge of gas had become absolutely necessary. 
We knew then that a bad time awaited us, but it was not long 
before our troubles were still further accentuated by the 
stoppage in the Coal Mining Industry which occurred at the 
beginning of April. Fortunately at the beginning of the 
stoppage we had good stocks of coal and oil, but after two 
months our stock of coal became exhausted and we were, there- 
fore, forced to purchase large quantities of Continental and 
American coal in order to keep going. 


THE COST OF THE COAT DISPUTE. 

The cost to the Company was very serious. We not only had 
to pay a high price for the fureign coal, but owing to its inferior 
quality we had to bear the additional expense of purchasing 
almost a double quantity. The result was that we lost nearly 
£500,000, without reckoning the loss of business which was a 


direct consequence of the restrictions placed upon the 
consumption of gas. 
A STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 


When it is_ considered that we have passed through the 
greatest coal dispute that has ever afflicted this country, the 
result of the year’s werking as shown in the Revenue Account is 
good evidence of its strong financial position generally. 

The sale of gas during last year shows a decrease of 5 per 
eent. While this is much to be regretted, it is not a matter 
to be wondered at, and is due to three principal causes—first 
of all, the coal stoppage and the necessity for strict economy in 
the consumption of gas; secondly, the depressed state of trade 
during the whole of the year, accentuated as it was hy the coal 
dispute; and thirdly, the extraordinary weather which we 
experienced during 1921. 

FALLING REVENUE FROM RESIDUAL PRODUCTS. 

The outstanding adverse feature of the accounts is the falling 
off in the revenue from the Company’s bye-preducts. 2 
revenue from these has fallen from £4,839,000 to £2,498,000, a 
decrease of £2,341,000 in the year. 

NO CAUSE FOR PESSIMISM. 

There is no occasion, however, for pessimism. There is no 
doubt that as far as the Company’s business is concerned we 
have turned the corner and that we have seen the worst. The 
prices of our principal raw materials have fallen considerably, 
and we have come to an arrangement with the principal Unions 
concerned by which the wages of our employees are regulated 
on a sliding scale on the basis of the cost of living. 

REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 

Towards the end of the year the general position of the Com- 
pany was such that the Directors felt justified in announcing 
a reduction in the price of gas to 1s. 1d. per therm. This will 
mean a saving to the censumers of £600,000 a year. 
announcement cf this reduction in price, together with the re- 
sumption of hiring facilities, has produced an increased demand 
for gas which is most encouraging. 

THE ALLEGED INCREASED DANGER OF GAS. 

There has been a great deal of prominence given in the Press 
recently to the composition and quality of the gas supplied in 
this country generally, and a suggestion has been made that 
the gas now being supplied is a danger to the public. There is 
absolutely no ground for this suggestion. Not only in the 
interests of the Shareholders in Gas Undertakings throughout 
the Country, but also for the purpose of restoring the confidence 
of any consumers of gas who may possibly be alarmed by the 
comments which have appeared in the Press, I feel it my duty 
to place on record the true position. 

AN INDEPENDENT ENQUIRY. 

Gas Companies have never been under any restriction with 
Tegard to the proportion of carbon monoxide which the gas 
supplied hy them should contain, and as recently as six months 
ago the question was reviewed in all its bearings by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade, under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir William Pearce, M.P. As a result of a thorough 
and careful hearing and consideration of full evidence both for 
and against restriction, this Committee decided that it was 
Neither necessary nor desirable to impose any restriction on 
the Gas Industry in respect of the percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the gas supplied. 

Unfortunately, many of the statements which have appeared 
recently have been incorrect, and I would draw attention to 
the following facts which can be established beyond all doubt. 


NO CHANGE IN MANUFACTURE, 

1. This Company has been supplying a mixture of coal gas 
and carburetted water gas for many years past, and indeed was 
the first Gas Undertaking in this Country to do so. No change 
in our methods of manufacture has been made since the passing 
of the Gas Regulation Act, and all suggestions to the contrary 
and all fears based on these suggestions are unfounded. 

2. The percentage of carbon monoxide in the gas now oa | 
supplied by the Company is practically the same as was supplie 








The 








in 1914 and previously, and it is quite untrue to say that the 
recent accidents have been due to any alteration in the com- 
position of gas. 


CARBON MONOXIDE IN AMERICA. 
Throughout the United States carhuretted water gas alone, 
without any admixture of coal gas, is very lar ely distributed. 
In Washington, carburetted water gas alone has been distri. 
buted for many years st, and the Bureau of the Public 
Health Service of the U.S.A. expressly state that the presence 
of carbon monoxide up to thirty per cent. is not prejudicial. 
An analysis of the gas distributed in Washington showed the 
presence of 28.7 per cent, of carbon monoxide, approximately 
double the percentage distributed in this Company’s area. 
3. The accidents due to the escape of gas are lower now in 
proportion to the number of users of gas than they have even 
been before. P 


re 


NO ODOURLESS GAS SUPPLIED. 

4. It has been suggested that many accidents are caused by 
reason of the gas supplied being odourless. This is absolutely 
incorrect. It is true that pure carbon monoxide may be odour- 
less in itself, but oy carbon monoxide is not and could not 
possibly be supplied by gas undertakings by itself, as it.is mixed 
with several times its volume of other gas of considerable 
pungency, from which it cannot be separated in the process of 
distribution. It is inconceivable, therefore, that an escape of 
gas with its unmistakable smell could avoid detection. Any 
suggestion to the contrary is absurd. : 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 
Speaking with a full sense of my responsibility, I assert that 
there is nothing in the composition of the gas now being sup- 
plied which need give the slightest cause for fear. 


LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION, 

Gas undertakings are constantly being attacked because they 
do not carbonize coal at a low temperature, and it is assumed 
by the advocates of the latter method that gas undertakin«s 
are antagonistic to low temperature carbonization. Nothing is 
further from the fact. The Gas Industry as a whole is not 
antagonistic to any particular method of production of gas, 
and I can safely say that there is no prejudice against low 
temperature carbonization as such, I think it would be well ii 
I gave a few reasons why we do not adopt this method. 

The principal reason is that it is not an econoinical gas- 
making proposition, but a process that has for its objects first 
the production of increased quantities of tar oils and free burn- 
ing coke, gas being the residual of manufacture. This is essen 
tially different from our own process, which is for the purpose 
of obtaining the maximum quantity of gas from the coal. The 
high-temperature process produces 70 therms per ton of coal, 
while the low-temperature production of therms is rarely more 
than 40. To compensate for the decreased efficiency of gas pre- 
duction by the low temperature process, we should, were it 
adopted throughout our works, need to purchase nearly double 
the amount of coal we now carbonize. New carbonizing plant 
would be required to replace that now in use, necessitating the 
expenditure of very large sums of money. The low temperature 
gas is also in practice entirely unsuitable for use in ordinary 
gas appliances by itself owing to its excessively high calorific 
value. For these reasons we in this company do not consider 
that the adoption of low-temperature carbonization would be in 
the best interests of either the shareholders or the consumers. 

THE DIVIDENDS RECOMMENDED, 

In conclusion, the result of the Company's working for thie 
year, after paying the statutory ivi in respect of the June 
half-year, is that there remains a balance of £661,000, out of 
which the directors recommend t'® payment of the full statu- 
tory dividends on the Preference, Maximum and Ordinary 
Stocks, viz., 4 per cent., 34 per cent., and £4 Is. 4d. per cent. 
per annum respectively. 

HOPE OF CHEAPER 

With regard to the future, I believe we have seen the worst, 
but the price of gas is still too high to be good for business, 
and it is the hope of the directors that during the present year 
the lower prices of coal and oil and the reductions in working 
expenses will enable us to reduce the price below Is. ld. per 
therm, to which we reduced it in December. I feel assured, as 
1 said earlier in my speech, that the tide has turned, and that 
we have every reason for confidence in the Company's future, 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


GAS. 











Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
“ A Tobaccc to 
. , 
Live For.’ 
In ORDINARY aad 
BROAD CUT. 
202., 2/5; 402.,4/10 


Also obtainable in 
cartridge form at 
the sam? price. 







MIXTURE 
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Get a Tin 
To-day. 
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Tust published 
—— 


A Letter Book 


Introduced by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s new book contains a delightful essay on the 
art and history of letter-writing, illustrated by a representative 
selection of the best letters of various a; ges. The letters are 
prefac ed by biographic al and critical notes. 

‘It is good,” says the Morning Post, “to see the name of Professor George 
Saintsbury (he is our only Professor of English Letters to the end!) on the 
‘itle-page of a book once more, and to be able again to rejoice in his * learning 
put lightly like powder in jam’ . . His * Letter Book’ contains an 
vimirable selection of the best English ep Jistles extant . . The selector’s 
Introduction, really a complete history of the Art of Letter- writing, is even 
more notable than his selection a delightful history, which has all 
he qualities of the best essayists, but, of course, a bouguet of its very own.” 


Ready February 24th 


. ° ° 
A Short History of Our Religion 
By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Mr. Somervell’s brilliant outline, built upon modern know- 
ledge, presents in a fresh and interesting manner a continuous 
history of religious development from Moses to the present day. 
It should be read by all who wish to understand what Chris- 
tianity has done for mankind. 


Tudor Ideals 
By LEWIS EINSTEIN. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


“This is a book of great value, and, it may safely be predicted, certain of 
popularity. . An admirable contribution to our knowledge of what 
was certainly the greatest and most interesting period of our national history.’ 

Sunday Times. 


A History of French Architecture 
By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 
4 vols. Illustrated. £6 6s. net. 


Also sold separately :—Vols. 1 and 2 (from the Reign of Charle: VIII. to 
os Death of Mazarin), 50s. net; Vols. 3 and 4 (1661-1774), £4 4s. net. 
“A noble and interesting work. We congratulate the author on the courage 
and the wide knowledge of his subject which have enabled him to achieve it 
with success.”’-—T imes. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


Selected and 





net. 





nn, 


THE NEW DUCKWORTH NOVELS 


‘1s. 6d. net each, 


THE TENT OF BLUE 


By LADY DOROTHY MILLS 
Author of “‘ The Laughter of Foo ls,” ete., 
a novel that is full of incident and romanee, 


with its scene partly in the Algerian 
Deserts and partly in London, 








SUGGESTIO NS 
FOR THE 
LIBRARY LIST. 


JOAN oF OVE RBARROW 
By ANTHONY WHARTON 
Author of “Irene Wycherley,” ete, 


A most entertaining story of an ambiticus 
girl who becomes her own match-maker, 





Get this at once. 


THE RED SHADOW 


By W. L. BLENNERHASSETT, 
D.S.O., at one time of the Secret 
Service in Russia. 
Probably no novel has ever before por- 
trayed so vividly the mind of a peage- 
loving revolutionary, whose enthusiasm 
rouses his followers, not to peace, but te 
anarchy in which he inevitably becomes 

entangled, 


Do not forget. 














EVERYONE WHO LOVES LAUGHTER 


must see the book 


BURLESQUES 


By H. M. BATEMAN 


Demy 4to. Now on Sale. 5s. net. 





3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 











READY TO-DAY. 


LORD BYRON’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Chiefly with Lady Melbourne, Mr. Hobhouse, 
The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and P. B. Shelley. 


EDITED BY JOHN MURRAY, C.V.O. 
In*2 Vols. 25/- net. 


It has been long known that a large quantity of Lord Byron’s 
letters which were the property of his executor, Lord Broughton 
(John Cam Hobhouse), existed, but had never been made public 
or seen by any editors of Byron’s works. Under the will of 
the late Lady Dorchester (Lord Broughton’s daughter), it has 
now become possible to publish a selection of the best of these 
letters. ‘They cover the whole period of his life from his Cam- 
bridge days, but are chiefly concerned with his meteoric career 
of five years in London Society, and his residence abroad after 
the Separation. All who know anything of Byron will at once 
appreciate the importance of this work. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY 














THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 

“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


CHURCHMEN’S UNION, 


&. 
ac, 





HE 


For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
Organizers of the Cam! 
MobEns CHUBCHMAN, 


bridge Conference, Organ in the Press THE 








HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Just Published 


MYSTERIOUS JAPAN 


By JULIAN STREET. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 
J. O. P. BLAND writes: ‘It is first-rate work. 
I don’t think there has been such a description of 
Japan this century.” 


HARBOURS OF MEMORY 


By WILLIAM McFEE. 7s. 6d. A collection of 
all recent work by the aut! ror of ( aplain Mccedoine's 
Daughter, showing every aspect of his many-sided 
character. 


The Dauphin (Louis XVII) 


The RIDDLE of the TEMPLE 


Prison. By G. LENOTRE. Illustrated. 15s, 
This most fascinating of historical problems is 
here taken up by the greatest living authority 
on the French Revolution. 


SONGS IN CAPTIVITY 


By R. H. SAUTER. These poems by a young 
painter embody to the highest and most poignant 
degree the spirit of the soul in captivity. 


New Novels 


I HAVE ONLY MYSELF 


to Blame, aud Other Stories. By ELIZABETH 
BIBESCO. 7s. 6d. The most read, most dis- 
cussed, most criticized book of the moment. 


MOUNTAIN BLOOD 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, Author of The 
Three Black Pennys. 7s. 6d. 


Published at 20 ) and 21 | Bedford Street, Ww C.2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’ NEW WORK. 


A Revision of the Treaty. 


Being a Sequel to “ ‘The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace.” By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 


7s. Gd. net. 


Short History of British 
By JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. 
25s. net. 





A 
Expansion. 


With 21 Maps (8 in colour). 
The Times: ‘“‘ Mr. Williamson’s excellent book. . . . He has 
produced a book of exceptional merit and with all the making 
of a standard work. He has brought to his task a vast amount 
of research, great accuracy, clear narrative, and sane judg- 
ments, often happily expressed, on men, movements, and eras,” 


8vo. 





Thomas Hardy’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. Crown Svo. 
6s. net each. 
POCKET EDITION. 
net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 

net each. 








Cloth gilt. 


23 vols. 


22 vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Cloth extra. 8vyo. 


22 vols. 


tos. Od. 
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The Theory of Mind as Pure Act. 
By GIOVANNI GENTILE, Professor in the University of 
Rome. Translated from the 3rd Edition, with an Intro- 
duction, by H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Daily News: “‘ His philosophy is an absolute idealism of the 

Crocian type; and the book, now published for the first time 

in English, may be regarded as a contribution towards that 

restatement of the I'egelian dialectic, to which recent Italian 
philosophy hias speciaily devoted itself.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 








0 
Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK 
Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





HEALTHY BREATHING © 


By EUSTACE MILES, M.A., Author of ‘ The Power of 
Concentration.’’ With diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book deseribes clearly how and why the most frequent 
and most important of all physical exercises should be learnt and 
practised. 


NEW NOVELS 
HIS GRACE GIVES NOTICE 


By LADY TROUBRIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 


A story of the vicissitudes of life showing how it is possible 
for a second footman to be also the heir to a dukedom. 
MIND YOU; or, Lewys Lad and His Friend 
Shadrach 


By ROWLAND JOHNS. 6s. net. 


This is quite an original book, with intimate and character: 


istic pictures of Welsh life; full of humour and abounding in 
delightful situations. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A SOUL 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 6s. net. 
(Author of the “‘ Tarzan ” Novels.) 
VOLCANO: a Frolic 
RALPH STRAUS. 7s. Od. net. 
FIG BLOSSOM 
HILDA BALLEINE. 7s. 6d. not. 
THE HAUNTED WOMAN 
DAVID LINDSAY. Gs. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 





THE EMBROIDERESS 


A new and original Quarterly dealing with the History and 
Practice of Needlework. Beautifully illustrated in line and colour. 


Price 2s. 6d. nett 


Through all Booksellers and Art Needlework Shops 








“THE WHOLESOMEST AND 
THE WIDEST THING IN THE 
MODERN PRESS.” 


A Notable Letter by Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A. 
to ‘the Editor of 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


The Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, M.A., minister of 
Lyndhurst-road Congregational Church, Hampstead, has 
sent the following letter to the Editor of Public Opinion, 
and has given permission for its publication :— 

Lyndhurst Road Church, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
January 7th, 1922. 














To the Editor of Public Opinion. 
Dear Sir,— 

Real gratitude impels me to write. You sent 
me a copy of your paper some weeks ago. 
This led me to take it in. But I little thought 
what a boon was coming to me. 


I cannot express strongly enough my admira- 
tion of the way in which the real thought of 
the week is collected and put into a few 
pages. In vain one tries to read all papers 
and magazines, and consequently one’s view 
of the world is always partial and imperfect. 
But you do in a way read all, and give your 
readers the result of a great achievement in 
diligent searching and observation. 


I am recommending those whom I can influence 
to read your paper. It is the wholesomest 
and the widest thing I know in the modern 
Press. I dare say you have many acknow- 
ledgments as warm as mine—I hope you 
have—but I write, as I said, impelled by sheer 
gratitude. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) ROBERT F. HORTON. 


“ A WONDERFUL CURE FOR PESSIMISM.” 


The Rev. Dr. Horton, in his sermon at Hampstead on 
New Year's Day, 1922, also said :— 

“There is one little paper published which is a 
wonderful cure for the pessimism of our time. I refer 
to that little paper called Public Opinion. 

“It gathers together the opinions of the papers on 
many subjects every week, and it is astonishing, when 
you gather together the real thought of our time, to see 
how full of hope, how full of noble purpose our country 
is; and it is astonishing to see how many noble things 
are said by almost all the papers in our country to-day. 

* TI think that if we could make it attractive to recog- 
nise what is good and bring it out into clean line and 
detail, so that men might realise it, we should be doing 





a great deal for the betterment of the world.” 


THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 
A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard 
addressed to 
MANAGER, “ PUBLIC OPINION,” 
20 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


** PUBLIC OPINION "’ can be sent post free to any address at 
home for 17s. 4d. a year, or abroad for 15s. 2d. a year, 
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THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 
CHASING AND RACING 


By HARDING COX. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘In his hrief foreword to the book Lord Lonsdale says of its author, ‘ Nobody has a greater experience in all the sports of 
the world.’ The truth of this comes out ir the pages of a book which deserves to find a place in the library of every sportsman.” 
—Daily Mail. 
“ As gentleman rider and M.F.H. in the good old days long before the war, Major Harding Cox came by a store of good 
stories of racing and sporting celebrities, and now takes us over them at steeplechase pace.’’—Evening Standard. 








“ An exceedingly readable and entertaining book, which both for its humour and its knowledge deserves to be read by every 
sportsmat.’’—-Sunday Times. : 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S MAIDS OF HONOUR 


By VIOLET WILSON. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 15s. net. 


“ A lively and amusing account of the bevy of fair ladies attached to Elizabeth, and incidentally of her Court and manners,” 
Daily Mail. 





“A very entertaining volume, full of good thinzs.’’—Ilesiminsier Gazette. 
@ 5 g > 


LAST DAYS IN NEW GUINEA 


Being Further Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 


By CAPTAIN C. A. W. MONCKTON, Author of “Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident 
Magistrate.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 18s. net. 


‘ One cannot think of or wish for a more readable book of adventure and travel. Readers of the earlier volume can surmise 
how entertaining it is.’"—Morning Post. 





“ Like pages from a Courad novel. . . . Nobody who read the first experiences will want to miss the present volume.” 
Daily Chronicle. 





McGILL AND ITS STORY, 1821-1921 


By CYRUS MACMILLAN. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Mr. Cyrus Macmillan has written an attractive boox tracing the rise of the great University at Montreal from its very 
modest beginnings a century ago.’’—Spectator. 


THE FORESTS OF INDIA 


By E. P. STEBBING, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Forestry at Edinburgh University, 
of the Indian Forest Service. In two volumes. Volume I. With 28 Illustrations from photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 42s. net. 
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The first complete history of a subject of great interest not only to Indian Forest Officers, but to Forest Officers in other parts 
of the Empire, and to all students of forestry. 











THE CLASSICS OF ESCAPING LITERATURE. A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 
THE ESCAPING CLUB. HEAVEN AND CHARING 
By A. J. EVANS. 6th Edition. 7s. 64. net. CROSS. 


By ALICE HERBERT, Author of 
THE ROAD TO EN-DOR. “Garden Oats,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


By E. H. JONES. Illustrated by C. W. Hin, 8th Edition. 8s. 6d. net. Of all Libraries and Booksellers. 
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